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5 Years at Hard Labor— 
and Just as Good as New 
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The Perfected Stainless 


Saves Time and Money 
for the Renken Dairy 


AYS plant superintendent A. E. 
Herrick of the Renken Dairy, 
Brooklyn, “that tank is just as 
good as new—you can 
scarcely tell that it has been 
used—stainless steel is 
the only satisfactory ma- 
terial for dairy equipment 
— economical —safe — 
easiest-to-keep-clean.” 


Dairyman Herrick refers 
to a 2000 gallon stor- 
age tank, lined with 
Republic's exclusive 
Enduro stainless steel — 
in hard 7-day-a-week 
use for five years. 


Yet merely one of thousands 
in his appreciation of Enduro's 
unusual qualities, is Mr. Herrick. 


Characterized by being stainproof, 
tarnish proof, rust and acid resisting 
—eternally bright—stronger than car- 
bon steel—easy to work—Enduro has 
saved money and built sales for many 
a user in many a field. 


Food processors use Enduro exten- 
sively. Oil companies, laundries, 
chemical plants, motor car makers, 
builders, all know the value of Enduro 
—ancl use it. You see it all about 


you every day. 


And many a slow moving product has 
been brought to life — made to look 
better — wear better—sell better—by 


° WORLD'S LARGEST CAPACITY FOR STAINLESS STEEL PRODUCTION 
the magic of Enduro. Its uses are € T 


Told in leaflet form, the Enduro story 
is intensely interesting to everyone Cc O R Pp @) hae @) Ms 


who uses metals. It has proved profit- 
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BUSINESS WEEK WEEKLY INDEX OF tues Preceding Year Average 
BUSINESS ACTIVITY ‘srk = Week Ago 1929-33 

8.1 19.2 64.1 78.0 

PRODUCTION 

* Steel Ingot Operation (% of capacity) 

* Building Contracts (F. W. Dodge, daily av'ge, thousands, 4-week basis) 


* Bituminous Coal (daily average 1,000 tons) 
* Electric Power (millions K.W.H.) 


TRADE 


Total Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 100 105 
* Miscellaneous & L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average 1,000 cars) 64 65 
* Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions) $3,117 $2.956 
* Money in Circulation (daily average, millions) ; $5,357 $5335 


PRICES (Average for the Week 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.) $1.06 $.84 
Cotton (middling, New York, Ib.) $.134 8.003 
Iren and Steel (STEEL, composite, ton) $32.23 $29.91 
Copper (electrolytic, f.o.b. refinery, Ib.) $.08¢ $.088 
All Commodities (Fisher's Index, 1926 = 100) 774 70.3 


FINANCE 
Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (daily average, millions) $2,467 $2,237 
Loans and Investments, Federal Reserve rep't'g member banks (millions) $17,732 $16,708 

* Commercial Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $4,531 $4,788 
Security Loans, Federal Reserve reporting member banks (millions) $3,294 $3,795 
Brokers’ Loans, N. Y. Federal Reserve rep't'g member banks (millions) $821 $894 
Stock Prices (average 100 stocks, Herald Tribune) $96.12 $101.65 
Bond Prices (Dow, Jones, average 40 bonds) $93.06 $87.92 
Interest Rates—Call loans (daily av’ge, renewal) N. Y. Stock Exchange 1% ” 1% 
Interest Rates—Prime Commercial Paper (4-6 months) N. Y. City 1-1% . 14% 
Business Failures (Dun and Bradstreet, number) 197 312 
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$3,419 
1,229 
1,650 


*Preliminary +Revised Factor in Business Week Index 
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NO TRUCK IN AMERICA IS LOWER 
IN PRICE OR HIGHER IN QUALITY 


CONSTRUCTION 


IF A MAN is known by the company 
he keeps... then surely a merchant 
is known by the smartness of his de- 
livery equipment. 

But style is not the only important 
consideration. Delivery service calls 
for a truck that can make fast time 
between stops, stay on the job and 
out of the repair shop, and cut de- 
livery costs to the very bone. On 
each of these counts, the New Ford 
V-8 Truck is winning nation-wide 
approval of merchants. 

Its 80-horsepower V-8 truck en- 

ine uses no more fuel than a “four.” 
Its dual down-draft carburetor steps 
up power and performance. Its 
copper-lead connecting-rod bearings 
are of heavy-duty type for heavy- 
duty service. And after thousands 
of miles of economical service, you 
ean have your original engine re- 
placed by a block-tested, factory- 
reconditioned engine (cylinder 





? 
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assembly with heads) for less than 
the cost of an engine overhaul and 
without tying up your truck more 
than a few hours. 

A full-floating rear axle permits 
casy removal of the axle shafts with- 
out jacking up the truck. All the 
weight is carried on the heavily re- 
inforced axle housing. The axle 
shafts have nothing to do but turn 
the wheels. Full torque-tube drive 
and radius-rods take all driving and 
braking thrusts. All the springs have 
to do is cushion the load against road 
shocks. 

It’s hard to imagine so much qual- 
ity at a price so low. But it’s all there. 
You can see it with your own eyes, 
if you will go to your Ford dealer 
and let him show you the New Ford 
V-8 Truck. He will be glad to ar- 
range an “on-the-job” test, with your 
own loads, on your own routes, with 
your own driver at the wheel. 
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The Business Outlook 


gUSINESS is hitting the end of summer with a dull thud, though 
weare inclined to think the dullness is much exaggerated. True, the 


gel industry has been lying quite low during these past 2 


months, 


» that the next earnings report will look pretty sick compared with 


the first half of 1934. 
eceat hoped early in the year. 
The textile industry overdid itself 
9 1933, and consequently peti- 
joned to Slow down production 
om June through August, 1934, 


much to the aggravation of em- 


slovees Whose income was there- 
by reduced. The drought, with 
is threat to farm income, added 
« the consternation. 


Just Naturally Slow 

But the period of slow trade, even 
regression as measured by current 
usiness indexes, is to be expected fol- 
lowing a depression of such severity 
ys that recently experienced. The 
urse of revival from the depths of 
33 must be slow, with occasional 
«tbacks. Reemployment is necessarily 
: edious process, and the presence of 
ill large numbers of unemployed is 
, dag on rapid business expansion. 
Yet, the ae is that we have come 
far, rather than that the upward 
course has been temporarily inter- 
rupted. Uncertainty over legislation 
concerning business or monetary poli- 
cies is a minor factor in the average 
business man’s appraisal of his sales 
results or outlook, rather than the 
dominating explanation of his current 
volume of trade. 


v 


Favorable Factors 

Among the more favorable factors 
in the present situation are the con- 
tinued expansion of commercial loans, 
the expansion of direct-to-industry 
loans by the Federal Reserve banks 
ind the RFC, higher estimates of farm 
inome for 1934 despite the drought, 
ndications that the public works pro- 
gram is getting under way, unex- 
pected public acceptance of the 1934 
motor models which may push July 
uules to the peak of the year, confi- 
dence in the automobile industry that 
1935 will be an even better year, and 
‘2 employment total in manufactur- 
ing and non-manufacturing industries 
‘porting to the government estimated 
« 13 millions higher than in July, 
1933, with weekly payrolls $41 mil- 
tions higher than a year ago—this de- 
‘pite cuts in recent months. 


Textiles Calm on Strike 
Though much publicity has been 
given to the threatened strike of tex- 
tile workers, including those in cotton, 
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And construction hasn't perked up to the 





silk, rayon and wool, the industries to 
be affected are maintaining a calm 
attitude. One important woolen mill 
has already announced a 2-week shut- 
down for September, indicating the 
slack volume of current business in 
woolen goods. Here a price situation 
complicates matters, with buyers for 
spring goods insisting on quotations 
far below levels acceptable to the 
mills. The closing is, therefore, as 
much a rebuke to wool buyers as to 
workers. Silk executives have been 
ordered by the code authority to close 
mills every Friday from Aug. 24 to 
Sept. 28, and to restrict hours on the 
remaining days to 80° of maximum 
code hours. The 25° curtailment 
in cotton textile mills ends Aug. 25. 
A strike would virtually continue this 
production curtailment to the benefit 
of the mills. And with raw cotton 
pegged at 12c. under the new loan 
values established, cotton cloth prices 
are headed for gains rather than 
losses. 


Commodity Gains 

Fifteen leading raw materials priced 
by Moody made dramatic gains in the 
past 4 weeks carrying the composite 
index to 154° of the Dec. 31, 1931, 
level. Hog prices are near the $7 per 
100 Ib. level. Protected by a tariff, 
the domestic copper market is hold- 
ing at 9c. a pound delivered, while 
dumping and reduced consumption is 
depressing the foreign copper price 
close to 7c. a pound. Prices on flue- 
cured tobacco at the Georgia auctions 
for the 1934-1935 season are averag- 
ing better than in any season since 
1927. 


Steel Looks to September 

Steel is looking to September to 
break the current buying sluggishness. 
By that time, stocks will have been re- 
duced somewhat and requirements for 
the fourth quarter appraised. Prices 
for the last 3 months of 1934 are be- 
ing reaffirmed at current levels, which 
are still higher than those prevailing 
in the first half of 1934. Whether 
the industry will seek to stimulate 
buying by price cuts remains to be 
seen. 

Chief concern of the steel industry 
in these weeks of reduced activity has 
been hearings of the National Steel 
Labor Relations Board in Ohio and 
Pittsburgh. Rumors that the industry 


was sufficiently aroused to start action 
to surrender the code were promptly 
denied, though there is no doubt that 
it is united in its opposition to union 
recognition. Nor are the first deci- 
sions of the board very acceptable to 
the industry. 


Car Registrations High 

Automobile production in the 
United States and Canada totaled 
277,689 in July, which is about the 
anticipated output. This is a 14 
reduction from the 321,970 cars of 
June, but an 18° gain over a year 
ago. In the first 7 months of 1934, 
over 2 million vehicles have been pro- 
duced, more than the entire output of 
1933 or 1932. Production is 
tapering, but August assemblies are 
expected to exceed 200,000 cars, not 
a bad total for the end of the season 

Registration figures improve as 
states are added. With 28 states now 
reporting July passenger car sales, the 
month’s totals may roll up to 230,000, 
the best report of 1934. Even com- 
mercial car sales are expected to be 
better than the 30,642 of June. 


nov 


Lower Motor Prices? 

Detroit is pondering the words of 
Sloan, General Motors’ head, who in- 
dicated his belief in lower prices as 
a means of stimulating the market. 
In this respect, he reaflirms the posi- 
tion of Ford, though the latter backed 
up his belief by not advancing prices 
last spring, incidentally taking the 
lead in sales for the first 6 months of 
1934. Smaller manufacturers, sensing 
an attack on prices, are pondering 
ways and means of making a cheaper 
car. Rumors stirred this week that 
several of the smaller companies 
whose first 6 months’ earnings records 
compared very unfavorably with those 
of the Big 3—-General Motors, Chrys- 
ler and, without doubt, Ford—were 
contemplating a merger. That econo 
mies could be effected is probable. 
Even the larger concerns are casting 
about for reduction methods, 
which may spell good business for 
tool and material suppliers who can 
point the way. 


cost 


Summer Job Shrinkage 

July factory employment in the 
United States declined 3° and pay- 
rolls fell 6.8% from the June levels. 
Seasonal contraction, strikes, drought, 
and heat are blamed for the showing. 
Durable goods industries, such as 
steel, hardware, transportation equip- 
ment suffered sharper drops than non- 
durable goods groups. The latter 
were aided by increases in food, 
leather, and chemical plants. Public 
works and emergency employment 
payrolls expanded to offset reductions 
in private concerns. 








The Same Economic Law 


price. Other cement plants, no matter w! 


Water will not flow up hill... horses can run but not fly 
... iron will not float. 

Just as we must adjust ourselves to these and other 
natural laws, so must we adjust ourselves to certain 
economic laws no less variable. 

One of these economic laws is that any product of a 
uniform nature tends to be sold at a uniform price. 

Every work day, numerous shipments of wheat are 
sold on each central grain market at the same delivered 
price. It sells at this uniform price, because it is a uniform 
product. Grain buyers will pay no more for one bushel 
than another, because each bushel is the same. 

Daily uniform prices for any market grade of corn, 
barley, hogs and countless other products are established 
by the same economic law. 

What is true of all these products is also true of 
portland cement. Since cement is a standard product, con- 
forming to government specifications, buyers will buy it 
only from a cement plant quoting the lowest delivered 


must meet this lowest price, or fail to get any 
business, 

Uniform cement prices at any point are as inevitable as 
uniform wheat prices on any central grain market. 

Though prices for any given grade of wheat are un: 
form, wheat farmers living varying distances from any 
market, and having varying costs, net different amounts 
on their wheat. Since nearly all cement plants are located 
varying distances from any market, they likewise net di- 
ferent amounts on their cement. This, in both instances, 
is competition. 

Cement buyers not only get their cement at the lowest 
price any plant will offer, but they can buy from any plan 
they wish. In the cement industry, every village, town 
and city is a point of competition between plants. 


THE CEMENT INSTITUTE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO ~- KANSAS CIT! 


This is one of a series. Copies of previous advertisements will be sent on request. 
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Washington Bulletin 


WASHINGTON (By Business Week Staff Corres pondents )—Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's action in putting a bottom of 12c. under cotton 
srices is regarded as highly significant—especially fixing on 12c., 
stead of, as last year, fixing the loan value above the current price. 

The Southern spokesmen, men on whom the President must lean 
heavily next year in the House of Representatives for support of 
his program and for appropriations he will want, insisted violently 
hat the loan price should not be less than 13c. Such men as Repre- 
vatative Bankhead, one of the candidates for Speaker Rainey’s place, 
or for leadership if Leader Byrns succeeds Rainey as speaker, told 


the President anything less than 
‘4c, would be “disastrous” to the 
South. They were talking non- 
nse, of course. 


Guaranteed Wage 

The guaranteed minimum wage of 
316 a week, provided in the motion 
picture laboratory code, and adopted 
by the industry, regardless of whether 
the employees work 2 hours a week 
or the maximum of 40, was hailed by 
the Administration as a great forward 
sep. The plan hits at the “share-the- 
work” idea. 


Pool Buys Up Gasoline 

Sill striving for stabilization, the 
Oil Administration is considering ex- 
ension of the East Texas buying 
movement by major companies to take 
up surplus gasoline in other fields. 
Coupled with reductions in September 
gasoline and crude production allow- 
ables, this is calculated to put the mar- 
ket on a good basis to go into the 
winter season. The gas pool bought 
t around 3}c. a gallon to clear the 
surplus created by hot oil refiners. 


Nickel Gas in Washington? 
Resulting from inability to enforce 
last May's agreement establishing a 
lc. differential between the majors’ 
branded and the independents’ un- 
branded gas, a Washington gasoline 
price war may force Ickes to fix prices 
m his own doorstep. Agyeed prices 
t 13.8c. and 12.8c. were generally 
posted, but secret rebating by some 
dealers eventually affected such a large 
volume that the big independents 
nally cut and the majors followed 
‘ut, with nickel gas in prospect. 


Many Oil Code Cases 

\ flurry of prosecutions for viola- 
tions of marketing and labor provi- 
sions of the oil code is expected to 
ollow Ickes’ move against the Gulf 
Refining Co. The Department of Jus- 
a has been holding back, but local 
“istrict attorneys, pestered by wide- 
‘pread complaints, may do something. 
The issue in the Gulf case is whether 
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THIS WEEK 
Tax, tax—what else can be 
taxed? The search goes on. 
Why AAA policy revision is 
likely to be postponed for 
some time—but will come. 


How business feels about 
unemployment insurance. 











a company can break a strike by work- 
ing a small force overtime in violation 
of the code. 


Unemployment Insurance 

Secretary Roper’s Business Advisory 
Committee is getting favorable reac- 
tion from industry regarding unem- 
ployment insurance. More than 50 
industries, through their code authori- 
ties, have reported back on the com- 
mittee’s questionnaires on the subject 
and less than 5% registered opposi- 
tion to establishment of the insurance. 


In Search of a Tax 

Search for sources that will yield 
more taxes continues in intensive 
fashion. It is becoming more and more 
obvious that nothing short of a general 
sales tax would raise enough revenue 
to bring national income within gun- 
shot of national outgo. Nevertheless 
all possible alternatives are being 
studied. The most pretentious effort 
ever made to find a way to levy upon 
tax-free securities is in progress. A 
new plan for handling estate taxes 
is being considered. A tax on corpo- 
rate surpluses is being explored. The 
way would be left pur posely open to 
corporations to avoid that tax by dis- 
tributing holdings to stockholders, 
thereby increasing income tax receipts 


and building up buying power. 


Stricter Relief Checkup 
Relief expenditures next winter will 
be more strictly supervised than here- 
tofore. Cities and states are being 
rigidly required to look out for their 
own unemployables. A much greater 
proportion of expenditures will be for 


Projects have been care 
fully selected. Supervision will be 
strict. An honest is work will be 
required. One of the reasons Relief 
Administrator Harry Hopkins went to 
Europe was to learn how authorities 
in those countries keep relief expendi 
tures at low per capita figures. 


work relief. 


Stew for the General 

General Johnson is served a nous 
ishing but unsavory portion of stew in 
the Labor Relations Board order to 
reinstate a discharged NRA employc« 
who was charged with insubordina 
tion as a result of his union activities 
Industry spokesmen in Washington 
wish that this diet might have been 
supplied when Johnson had at least 
nominal supervision of labor matters 
It might have given him a different 
view of the executives’ problem. 


AAA Overhauling Sure 

Complete readjustment of AAA 
plans and policies is inevitable, de- 
spite denial gestures from the depart- 
ment. Roosevelt wisely avoids even 
slight commitments. He finds an op 
portunist policy is both safer and 
easier, so long as ultimate drought 
effects on trade remain partly obscure. 
Some think postponement of decision 
until after bs character of the next 
Congress is determined by the No- 
vember elections would be smart poli- 
tics. Premature action would pre- 


clude easy face-saving should a less 
progressive House be elected. 


NRA Even Sooner 

Like delay in NRA reorganization 
is not feasible. The present plan for 
Johnson to head a board cou d, how- 
ever, safely establish an interim plan 
without committing the Administra- 
tion to the type of law desired for 
NIRA continuance after next June’s 
automatic termination. This also hap- 
pily postpones clamor of the Trade 
Commission and Labor Department 
for restored prestige. 


Flank Attack on Canners 

In a flank attack to force canners 
to adopt quality and grade standards, 
NRA has made public letters from the 
A.&P. and the Food and Grocery 
Chain Stores of America x amy 
to endorse more informative labelling. 
The canners, whose efforts to cooper- 
ate on code quality standards did not 
meet the Administration advisors’ ap- 
proval, have reverted to the stand that 
labelling is not a business recovery 
question and should be done under the 
Food and Drugs law. They also fear 
that NRA means what it says in ad- 
mitting that it will attempt, through 
Presidential order under code, to write 
the old Tugwell Bill label provisions 
into the pact. 





Every hour of the day, 

business men are using 

the sales power of Long 

Distance telephone ser- 
vice to get business . . . to cut costs 
. . « to meet changing marketing 
conditions. 

Long Distance can be custom-fitted 
to merchandising plans of every kind 
and size; for example, the Federal 
Match Sales Corporation is having 
marked success using it to help dis- 
tributors move its product to retail 
outlets. 

Representatives regularly visit dis- 
tributors to determine the stock in- 
ventory. They then go to the Bell 


Telephone office and solicit orders 


for the distributors from retailers in 
the surrounding territory. 

Calls are put through in quick 
succession by the operator who has 
previously been given a list of out-of- 
town customers of the distributor. 
This plan enables representatives to 
make, in some cases, as many as 
100 calls a day. 

Officials of this company cite sev- 
eral instances proving the value of 
telephone selling in their business. 

Recently a salesman telephoning 
from one city sold 7000 cases of 
matches valued at $35,000 at a tele- 
phone sales cost of 14 of 1%. Eight- 
een out of twenty telephone sales 


calls made by a representative on 


one of his regular trips resulted i 
orders. 

Why not place the PROVED 
SALES POWER of Long Distance 
behind YOUR product? 

Your local Bell Company wil 
gladly show you how you can, with 


no obligation whatever on yout 


part. Just call the telephone office, 


and a representative will visit you a 


your convenience. 





TYPICAL STATION-TO-STATION RATES 
Day 

From To time 

Chicago Grand Rapids $ .75 # © 

Boston New York 1.00 

Minneapolis Cleveland 

New Orleans Denver 

Pittsburgh Seattle 


P.M 
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The Farm Market 


Business can still count on the farmer’s buying power. 
Drought now seems unlikely to stop $1 billion rise in 
his income. And it should not advance food prices more 


than 10%. 


THe concern of business over the broad 
fects of 1934's history-making drought 
is been tempered by the drop of the 
xermometer throughout the country. A 
ler appraisal aided by facts supplied 
rom governmental and private sources 
omes to these conclusions: (1) Farmer's 
ash income from crops and AAA bene- 
fits should be $1 billion or 20% greater 
than last year—as shown in the table 
(page 8); (2) food prices to the con- 
sumer should not advance more than 
10% from drought causes; (3) freight 
movements should not be reduced in 
the aggregate; (4) businesses supplying 
the farmer should show an improve- 
ment over recent trends; (5) so should 
businesses utilizing farm products. 
Such a summary disregards the stark 
lesolation in drought areas for the bene 
ht of a national picture in relation to 
In some sections farming can- 
not survive except by relief. Some 
foods will be too high for consumption 
ccustomed quantities. Local con 
and railroad lines in distressed 
will be stripped of all business 
pt from relief sources 
Sales Comeback Forecast 
Sales to the farmer have already suf- 
i sharply from the drought. Mail 
r and implement sales were cur- 
June and have stayed down 
e. But a revival is forecast in the 
lation that the farm group as a 
going to have more money to 
is year than last. 
processors and manufacturers 
iners appear to be in line for at 
mporary benefits. Stocks of meat 
1ed foods are moderate in rela- 
he excesses of last year so that 
urtailment in supplies should be im- 
ately translatable into advances. 
M their traditional 


DusINess 


Meat packers, in 
n of taking what the farmer has 

er regardless of markets for meat, 

ad inventories building up in July at 
that now appear attractive. 

Food canners will be adequately sup- 
1 with the major commercial crops, 
) indications that the total pack will 
farger than last year. They should 

‘nent from substitution of cheap foods 


i 
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for scarcity items. The contrast between 
large commercial production of fruits 
and vegetables and failures in home gar- 
dens and home-pack fruits indicates fur 
ther expansion in their markets 

Dairy product industries, confronted 
with a shortage of new materials, can 
anticipate profits on 
better prices. 

For the time being, the early move- 
ment of grains to market and the dump 
ing of distress livestock has tended to 
bolster total freight loadings. Except 
for the granger roads, most of the rail 
roads should find losses in drought sec- 
tions about equalized by better volumes 
from other areas. And the emergency 
movement of feeds and livestock offsets 
shrinkage in the aggregate of farm crops 
to be moved 

Government experts 
supplies of principal foods, excepting 


inventories and 


estimate that 


meat and hite bread, will be witl 
13, of normal provisions for the short 


est crop, and in several items there w 
still be surpluses These ale ilations 
ide by combining stocks on hand 
estimated new crops, af summart 
in a table accompanying this arti 
Wheat supplies are shown to be 
short of the average for recent 
but recent years have piled up sur} 
Actual shortages exist in spring wheat 
types—hard red, used for bread flours 
and durum, used for macaroni. A dé 
ficiency of 6 million to 10 million 
of the latter will have to be import 
Deficiencies of 44 million bu. of hard 


red spring wheat can be cut by subst 


tution of hard red 
there is 57 million bu. surplus 
Meat Chief Concern 
Gravest concern 15s 
prospects that meat 
rocket—not immediately, but next 
spring. What has happened to pork 
prices points the way, according to 
economists of the packing trade. Hog 
population was cut down by slaughter 
ing and reduced farrowing last year 
Nevertheless, distress hogs from drought 
moving to market 
until showers gave the farmer hope for 
fall pastures 


surpluses 


winter, OF which 


expressed over 
] 
pric cS may SKY 


areas continued 


There upon 


International News 


THE CORN CROP IS SHORT—These sickly, sterile ears are Exhibit A in the 
evidence that this year our most important crop will be the smallest since 1887. 
Blame the drought, which dried up silk and tassel in the vital growing season. 





ceipts stopped. Results were highest 
hog and pork prices since 1931. 

Feeds for livestock are about two- 
thirds of normal feeding requirements. 
With allowance for smaller animal pop- 
ulations on the farm there is about 
70% enough grain and 659% enough 
hay. In some cattle-producing areas 
there is only half enough feed, and 
local supplies for sheep and lambs are 
even less in large producing sections. 
Some of this deficiency will be made up 
by moving animals or feed, but cattle, 
hogs, and sheep will come to the mar- 
kets small and lean. The finishing will 
be done in feed lots. The livestock 
feeder is a mathematician. Ordinarily 
11 bu. to 12 bu. of corn will buy 100 
Ib. of hogs. If corn gets too high he 
will not feed out livestock until stock 
prices advance accordingly. 

Chickens for the Pot 

Poultry and eggs cannot be plentiful 
with chicken feed only 75% of normal. 
We start with generous stocks in stor- 
age, however, and a 10% to 20% re- 
duction in current production can mostly 
be made up next spring. 

Milk production is down only 3% 
or 4% ion last year, but is likely to 
continue restricted until spring pastures 
relieve the short feed situation. In the 
meanwhile AAA is attempting to get the 
dairy farmer a little more for his fluid 
milk under licenses. Any shortages 
in milk, however, will show up in butter 


and cheese, which are made from milk 
left over from fluid consumption. 

Washington appears satished that the 
3% advance in food prices to date 
is warranted and represents neither 
“profiteering” nor dangerous political 
ammunition against the crop restriction 
program. Branches of the Consumers’ 
Advisory Council to blanket the country 
with points for consumers’ information 
and complaints are being established. 
Commodity trade codes and grain fu- 
tures administration are relied upon to 
prevent speculative excesses. 

Attention now centers upon obtain- 
ing imports of actual deficiencies. In 
this category are specific types of food 
grains. For these, exchanges of our 
surplus items will be attempted. Fur- 
ther, the President has declared an 
emergency which will permit duty-free 
importation of livestock feed. This 
will consist primarily of oats and hay 
from Canada and is restricted to pur- 
chases by or for livestock owners or 
relief agencies. 

No abandonment of restriction ma- 
chinery is contemplated, according to 
Administration spokesmen, although ad- 
justments to rectify drought shortages 
will be made as the new crop year de- 
velops. Secretary Wallace's plan for 
“over-normal” granaries is also receiv- 
ing attention. That would adapt the 
plan under which corn was stored on 
farms last year against loans to the 





The Farmers’ 1934 Income Account 


Projection of 1934 Cash Income from Crops and Livestock, 
Plus AAA Benefit Payments 
{In Millions of Dollars) 





F rom | 
| Crops, | Benefits | 
| Livestock 


Total 


| 





First half 1934, cash income 


1933) 
Actual for second half 
1933 
Plus—Increases from: 
Grain 
Cotton 
Dairy Products & 
Livestock 
Poultry & Eggs... 


Less—Decreases from: 
Fruits & Vegeta- 


FSRC’s livestock purchases 
Estimated second half total 


Total estimated for year 1934 


Prior Years: 





Second half 1934 (estimate, based ce 


$2,428 | $150 | $2,578 








3,372 


$5,950 


5,027 
4,328 
5,899 
8,451 
10,479 














—— 
Next Year’s Food Supplies 


1934-35 estimated produ tion of 
major foods plus stocks on |and a 
commencement of crop y,: on 
pressed in percentage of | 


d 
of the 5-year average. ” 





% of 


Food 1933 


Meats* 
Wheat 
Rice 
Fruits (fresh) 
Vegetables 
(commercial) 124 
Potatoes 102 
Sweet potatoes 97 
Beans (dry) 97 
Dried fruits 100 
Canned fruits 102 
Canned 
vegetables 116 


*Based on dressed weight of |\\: 
expected to be slaughtered between 
1, 1934, and July 31, 1935, plus sto 
meat and lard on Aug. 1, 1934 
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farmer. Expansion of the | 
grains is pictured as a mean 
taining reserves without glut 
kets. It would permit farme: 
cash from crops and still 
improvement, and would ke 
on the farm available for us 
sequent year of shortag« 


Drought Hides 


Plans to relieve tanners’ overload 
leave leather trade skeptical. 


CATTLE hide prices that trip! 

leather prices that doubled, | 

ning industry back in the b! 

after 4 years of consistent 

real prosperity since the war 

load of hides and leather f: 

war years had been work 

comfortable proportions. 1 

satisfactory balance between 

ing from the packers and finis! 

going to the shoe factory. 

of about 9 months’ supplies of | 

on the way from cattle to 

thought about the right cus! 
The threat to that balance 

of surplus hides from drought 

cattle accounts for the concert 

for the tanning industry. T! 

is a plan for the Federal Sur; 

Corp. to buy hides, distribut 

established tanneries for processing 

“custom” basis. The FSRC’s 

to be manufactured and dist: 

the needy by FERA. Who » 

manufacturing is a questior 

answer along with other det 

plan which goes into effect S« 
FSRC is to have $10 millions 

money, originally allotted to 

corporation which was to ha\ 

ganized by the trade. THE GEN} 
The $10 millions will not be enoug® Meuse. was 
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ng roceeds at the rate 
uld buy about 24 million 
ye than that many cattle 
been killed and another 
more may be. However, 
| showers promising some 
the avalanche of drought 
to market may subside 
have further suggestions 
ike hides a test case for the 
recovery program?” they 
g to the favorable price 
ulable in the depreciated 
volunteer to attempt a drive 
find out what can be done 
al tariff agreements and 
t banks 


E pert  Pecapecte Dubious 


[here 


mm 


Ger 


skepticism in the leather 
such expansion in foreign 
nany, Czechoslovakia, Rus- 
nost likely prospects, either 
leather. None of these 


ever taken many of our hide prod- 


Each p 


resents big credit questions. 


n countries, otherwise, depend 


i in surplus by neighbors. 


~ Amines AL VISITS THE BO 


Waites 


GUST as 


local supplies and trading 
ses for other types of leather 
This 
rrangement between them 
e practice barriers 
Canada are our present 
rs, but have most of 
siness and half of Japan's 
pansion is promised there 
large importer, manu- 


we 


facturer, and exporter, has its 
sources, and the Argentine. The lat 
ter’s potential trade in other items far 
outweighs any hide business that could 
be taken from her. Why offend one of 
our best prospects for favorable trad 
treaties 7 


€ mpuire 


Trade experts feel that the 15 
pounds surplus annual production w! 
Asnesican tanners built up to become th 
biggest in the world must remain id 
in meat 
pro 


The same future deficiency 


plies that the packers antic ipate 


i better price on restricted production 


Revamping NRA 


Administrative policies and Administration politics are 
both involved in the moves to shift General Johnson 


from the driver’s seat. 


UNDERLYING the NRA revamping now 
iN progress are two motives, one ap- 
proaching the heights of statesmanship, 
the other well up the hill of adroit po 
litical maneuvering 

In the first category lie plans for the 
substitution of a new board for a one 
man dictatorship. The necessity of a 
one-man dictatorship has passed It 
was vital during the creative period, 
when absolute authority was needed for 
prompt decision and action, and the de 
liberations of a board would have meant 
endless delay and frequent changes of 
policy at a juncture when time was of 
the essence 

But the structure 
plete, and yet with the absolute necessity 


now, with com 


International News 


SS—General Johnson confers at the White 


emphatic as reporters question him on NRA reorganization plans. 


1934 


of making numerous changes in it, there 
comes a time when the dynamic force 
of the original architect would be a 
hindrance if he were continued suprem« 
rather than the great advantage it has 
been so far 
NRA 5 Johnson s baby 

a proposal was made to dye 
ears pain would bx 
to the father. He 
protect his child 


Every time 


its har 


or trim its acut¢ 


caused would con 
tinue to fight to 
any changes whatsoever 
Johnson Sees the Point 

So the President approves the shift 
urged with these very arguments by 
Johnson himself, the General being 
keenly appreciative of this 
addition to desired 
months to private 


Situation in 
for m 


life iS 


having Any 
retire to 
he can pursuad¢ the Presi 
him The only dith 
working out 
the 


speedily AS 
dent to 
culty has been in 
right 
take over 

The political 
Republican attacks on perhaps all the 
New Deal program. With the possibl 
exception of AAA, this program ts the 
most vulnerable front presented by th 
Administration to its critics 

Camouflage Job 

Alex ly the NRA policies had been 
htly revamped to meet the sharpest of 
Darrow Board that the: 
were aiding the big fellow and crushing 
the little man The political target 
presented by NRA will be still further 
camouflaged and made difficult to 
hit the moment the personality of John 
son is taken away. In the whol 
line of attack will have be changed 
and Administration leaders are hopeful 
that the Republican candidates for th 
House and Senate this fall will find they 
have blank cartridges instead of the 
stecl-jacketed bullets they thought they 
had when aiming their NRA attacks 
on points connected with the one-man 
dictatorship, and the personal decisions 
of Hugh Johnson 

For example, the disappearance of 
Johnson from the high command takes 
the political sting out of the most re- 
cent episode, the discharge of President 


release 
just th 


tor 


structure for new board to 


motive 1s to embarrass 


slig 


the criticisms 


more 


fact 
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John Donovan, of the NRA employees’ 
union. The action of the National 
Labor Relations Board in holding that 
Donovan was discharged by Johnson 
when he was doing the very things 
which NRA has insisted employers must 
allow union representatives of organized 
employees to do might have proved 
highly embarrassing. With Donovan 
reinstated, and with Johnson completely 
out of the picture before the autumn 








political oratory gets under way, its 
importance dwindles 

But the really big point is that the 
new Organization can survey the situa- 
tion, in making every decision, as to 
what will be best for the country as a 
hole, without a thought as to whether 
the contemplated action will concede 
a bad error in the original plan, or be 
hurtful to the NRA baby’s place in the 
pages of American history. 


Smokes of Battle 


Amid cigarette rumors and rumors of rumors, Washing- 
ton finds a fact: sales are going up. 


CIGARETTE production rolled up a new 
July record with an output of over 11} 
billion cigarettes, 19.20% ahead of the 
1933 and 1932 totals for the same 
month, which were practically identical. 
Production for the first 7 months of '34 
at 73.85 billions was 9.89% ahead of the 
1933 total and 20.2% greater than that 
of 1932. 

Figures for manufactured tobacco 
measure of pipe and roll-your-own smok- 
ing—for July, 1934, showed but slight 
variations from the 1933 and 1932 
totals while those for the first 7 months 
of the year topped 1933 by only a small 
margin and were somewhat lower than 
those of 1932. To insiders this indi- 
cates that, since prices on the 4 popular 
brands were restored to the pre-depres- 
sion level of 2 packs for 25¢, few new 
converts have joined the army of self- 
rollers. Consumption of loose tobacco 
for pipe smoking is considered more 
or less stationary. 

Out for Blood 

Meanwhile, the strategy of battle used 
by cigarette manufacturers to gain a 
bigger slice of the available sales volume 
has changed drastically. Some who for- 
merly were content to engage in what 
veterans would term “polite trench war- 
fare along a quiet sector’ are now 
launching broad attacks along the entire 
front, with heavy barrages of advertis- 
ing, much sniping, and frequent skir 
mishes into enemy territory. 

Those claiming close acquaintance 
with the generalissimos who contrive 
cigarette strategy contend that the accel- 
eration of activities along the cigarette 
front is due to a very definite and alarm- 
ing shift in consumer buying. As is 
usual in such cases, no one seems to 
know where or how the shift started, 
but few doubt its reality. 

In the midst of the excitement, old 
timers, who recall how a rumor cam- 
paign hit one manufacturer some years 
ago, have not been surprised to hear new 
rumors of rumors. Dealers insist that 
sales have been seriously hurt by stories 
that one brand comes from a plant in 
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which an incurable disease was dis- 
covered, that another should be ana- 
thema to Jews since its maker is a Nazi 
sympathizer. One wholesaler is reported 
to have had shipments of over 1 million 
units returned or rejected within a weck 
because of such rumors. Those inclined 
to scoff at all this were brought up short 


Codes by Order? 


Presidential cut in working hours of cotton garmen! 
makers finds industry wondering about the “precedent.” 


AN executive order issued by the Presi- 
dent this week has jolted industry out 
of the August lethargy. It requires 
makers of cotton garments to show cause 
why they should not cut weekly work 
hours from 40 to 36 without cutting 
weekly wages, beginning Oct. 1. 

Sentiment in the industry so affected 
ranges all the way from acquiescence to 
deep resentment. 

Those who take a philosophical view 
cite the fact that employment in the in- 
dustry has not made the increases antici- 
pated when the code was signed. They 
recognize also that the 40-hour maxi- 
mum in the cotton garment code has 
stood in confusing contrast with the 
36 hours set in the men’s clothing code, 
and the 35 hours in the dress manufac- 
turing code. They admit that the 
levelling off may help to balance gar- 
ment competition and iron out difficul- 
ties in crowded production centers where 
there always exists a constant circulation 
of workers among the different indus- 
tries. And they argue that the 11% 
payroll boost is passed on to the con- 
sumer anyway. 

Among the belligerent, that line of 
reasoning is lost. They are going back 
to NIRA, looking for the authority by 
which a code, duly approved under the 
Act by the President himself, can be 
arbitrarily reopened in this way without 
the consent of the industry. That such 


when Liggett & My 

Chesterfield cigarettes 

offer of $25,000 in rewar 
against “those who are « 
ciously or paying others t 
and unfounded rumors to 
of Chesterfield cigarettes 


Counter Sniping 


Another development 
cigarette merchandising is 
“point of sale.” For inst 

After a consumer has 
competing product, a sha: 
proaches with a sample of : 
brand, delivers a sales talk 
induce a switch and, if su 
the consumer back to th 
asks the dealer to mak« 
After the convert has dis 
sniper gives the dealer a s; 
of a few cents cash bonus 
age sold by such a switch 

Representatives of anot! 
turer urge would-be purcha 
peting cigarettes to try out ! 
when necessary, cut open 





of both brands for a sales talk 


claimed superiorities of th 


consent was lacking is in 
portant manufacturers wi 
neither they nor even of! 


code family were consulted 


show-cause order was flash 
Those who have been 


the NRA plan of codification as 


of stabilizing the industry 
They feel that announcs 
order effective Oct. 1 will s 
large rush orders, particula 
partment and chain stor 


want to gain extra profit of 


Factories will work to cap 
next few weeks, they say 
come 
business, and considerable 
ployment. 

Labor leaders hail a vict 
paring to invade other in 
the view of getting similar 


toward settling the whol« 
troversy in the 


the inevitable slump 


textile field 


strike threatened by the LU: 


Workers (page 11) is d 


promise by Presidential decre¢ 


Leaders in other indust: 
ing whether this is the 


similar action in their fields 


at the March conference 


thorities, General Johnson sect 
assure business that no drast 


| 
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Some of them say this is t 


of hours and wage schedules * 


arbitrarily imposed. 
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new mie 
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Unio 
wide 
gun 


Wide World 


THOMAS F. MeMAHON—The President of United Textile Workers belongs to the 


servalive wing of labor. 
NRA 


Hence his appointment to the Labor Advisory Board of 
Hence, also, his use of a strike call to preserve internal control, and satisfy 


w members that U.T.W. is working for them. 


Textile Strike Threat 


Union leaders in cotton textile industry talk high and 
wide, but hope Mr. Roosevelt will rush in and take the 


gun out of their hands. 


it of the United Textile 
to call strikes throughout the 
the union in the em- 
ng position of a marksman point- 

xked shotgun but afraid to pull 
trigger. In the first place, it is not 

the barrel is loaded, in the second 
place there is a chance of a recoil that 
id hurt the gunner quite as much as 
nnee. Thus, while protesting loudly 

y were going to open fire, labor 

have been looking toward the 
White House and calling loudly for 
President Roosevelt to come and take the 


1 away 


leav es 


are many reasons why it would 
ter for the U.T.W. to compromise 
to fight. The cotton textile union 
unds to carry its members through 
nged campaign; there is much 
m to the strike among locals, 

y those of New England; in the 
vhere the strike movement origi- 
ith of the unionization is of 
ite and might not stand up 
cling of workers generally that 

ve improved their lot; the de- 
ondition of the cotton goods 
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market causes many mill owners to wel- 
come the chance of a shutdown 

To give the movement the effect of a 
united front, the New York convention 
which voted the cotton strike also voted 
to extend it to woolen, silk, and rayon 
lines. But no date was set for this sym- 
pathy walkout. Weakness of the union 
position also is confessed in the timing 
of the cotton strike which was vaguely 
designated as on or before Sept. 1. Here 
is an indication that the leaders hope the 
Roosevelt Administration will step in 
and save them from an ultimate show 
down. 

Union officials have maneuvered 
themselves into a necessity for making a 
showing or of suffering loss of influence 
with the men. It is a case of ‘Shoot, 
Luke, or give someone else the gun.’ 
The cotton textile industry is running 
under a 25% curtailment which began 
on June 4. A strike, threatened at that 
time by the U.T.W., was patched up by 
federal conciliators. Many mill owners 
feel that it would be better to get the 
strike over and obtain a definite settle- 
ment than to effect another compromise 


that will fall through later. With tl 
nt period, th nio 


I 
d so far 


end of the curtailme 


“et 
is back where start is satisfy 


ing its members is concerned 


} 


after the vote was tah 


Thomas F. M 


soon strike 

innounced that 

president of the U.T.W., | 
to th I Adv 


This body is « 


was 


ibor 


, 
strike setticm 


McMahon's name 
Francis ] 


has been 
(,;or 


into the li 


Mr 
down in recent news 
vice-president, stepping 

PI 
light as chairman of the strike cor 
(McMahon leans to the 


battle for 


tce right 


would have had a reelection 
against the more radical wing had not th 
strike 
pearance of solidarity.) 
Claims and Counter-claims 
It is just as hard for a realist to be 
lieve the grandiose figures of member 


situation made necessary an aj 


ship claimed for the union as it 1s to 


statement of mill owners 
for labor 
400.000 
that 


} 
tn 


swallow the 
that 
unrest 


cotton 


there is no justification 
The U.T.W. 


members, admitting 


claims 
tc xtile 
most of these were enrolled during 
past year Over 750,000 workers would 
be affected by a tieup of all textiles. Mill 
owners scoff at the membership figure 
They that if the strike is 

mills in highly unionized districts wil 
but that workers in other 


will stay on job It is 


; 


Say C illed 


shut down 
locations the 
remember tha 


skilled iobs 


important, however, to 
the 
and key positions 

The 
chest 


union 1s strongest in 


war 


r.W 


than $1 


weakness of the lI 
(admitted to hold 
million’’) is partly due to the short timc 


less 


the majority of members have been pay 
As an athliate of the Ameri 
Labor, the U.T.W 


There ts 


ing dues. 
can Federation of 
is asking financial support 
some comfort for union officials in un 
official assurance from Federal Emer 
gency Relief headquarters that hungry 
and penniless strikers will be provided 
for ‘‘on the merits of individual cases 
The prospect of the government's thus 
helping to finance a strike is enough to 
make conservative taxpayers see red 
Relief agencies have been aiding needy 
strikers in Alabama, the 
smouldering strike which helped fire the 
move for a general walkout 
Essential Differences 

Principal questions involved in the 
cotton textile strike are: (1) stretch-out 
abuses, that is, increasing the machine 
work per ——- so that fewer per 
sons are hired and payrolls held down; 
(2) violations of the code, especially 
in the South; (3) hostility to the union 
by mill operators; (4) upward readjust- 
ment of skilled wages, said to have suf- 
fered when the general increase for 
unskilled work was adopted; (5) in 
crease in all wages to ollset reductions 


scene of a 
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BOTTOMS UP—Many Mid-West rivers are mere mud beds as a result of the 


drought. 


This is the Arkansas at Little Rock, where ruefully humorous residents 


talk of starting a real estate development, right in the river bottom. 


in operating time. Nobody can deny 
that there has been some chiseling, but 
government mediators and code author- 
ities protest that machinery exists for 
settling arguments without resort to 
brickbats and gunfire. 

In addition to a broad desire to pre- 
vent strike unemployment with its re- 
sultant strain on relief agencies, the 
Administration has a particular and 
sentimental interest in the cotton textile 
industry. Its code, the first adopted, 
has been repeatedly complimented as 
the best administered (BUW’—Awel1'34) 
A messy strike in this field at a time 
when dissatisfaction with NRA _ runs 
high would afford excellent target prac- 
tice for snipers at the New Deal 


Where Silver Goes 


Photographic film takes almost 
half of domestic silver production, 
sterling ware the other half. 


NorMALLy, domestic consumption of 
silver just about equals domestic pro 
duction. Users who put it through onc 
chemical process or another—as in mak 
ing photographic film—take about half 
the output, and sterling silverware mak- 
ers the other half. But now the Treas- 
ury is paying a bounty of almost 15¢ 
an ounce on newly-mined silver, and has 
nationalized all stocks. Miners, natur- 
ally, will send the entire domestic output 
to the Treasury. That means an equiv- 
alent amount will have to be imported 
for industrial use. 

Present rulings are that any manu- 
facturer. bv securing a certificate that 
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he is a bona fide industrial consumer, 
can buy silver domestically at a figure 
based upon the London price. That is 
satisfactory to the industries affected 
notably Eastman in Rochester and silver- 
smiths in the Connecticut valley—but 
they are a little nervous for fear some 
later development will call upon them 
to pay a premium above world markets 
In that foreign competition in 
finished products would become serious. 
Silver nitrate in ordinary years takes 
from 10 to 11 million fine ounces of 
metal. All other silver salts used indus- 
trially require less than 19% of that 
amount, ei 100,000 fine ounces. A 
varicty of industries are affected. In 
1931, the last year for which figures are 
available, chemical consumption was: 


casc, 


Ounces 
8,570,000 
140,000 
350,000 


Industry 
Photography 
Silver-electroplating 
Mirrors 
Laboratory, medicinal 


Misc. industries, jobbers 1,070,000 


10,175,000 


This silver goes into the industries as 
silver nitrate, the chemical on which 
there is 25% ad valorem tariff. 

Recovered silver is highest in silver- 
smith operations. Scrap is made re- 
quiring resmelting and refining in an 
amount almost equal to the silver which 
goes into the flat or hollow ware, toilet 
articles, jewelry, novelties. Reclaimed 
silver in the photographic industry, 
mainly from scrap from the movie cut- 
ting-room floor, is about 209% of the 
consumed silver. In electroplating, re- 
claimed used silver is about 25% of the 
actual consumption. Even the dentist 






45,000° 


makes scrap, but only about 
which finds lodgement in th: 
lost in operation. 

Domestic production of s 
proximately a third of the 
Mexico is the only 
supplying from 35° 
Idaho last 
leading U. S. producer, 
time passing Utah. Utah 
produce silver largely, in 
give employment to mining 
workers. Among 11 other 
Montana, Colorado, and A 
duce as much as 2 million « 

Most of the Western sil 
tion is associated with copy 
zinc mining and smelting. | 
to 17% of the United States \ 
comes from sources that are 
ores. About 22% each are 
smelters and lead smelters. A 
comes from complex cop; 
ores. Hence production of 
tinues in the United States to 
gent on prices of non-ferro 


put. 
duc a 


normally. year 















Dress Suit 


Three New York garment guild: 
charged with anti-trust violations: 
other actions expected. 


THE federal government's 

that, despite NIRA, anti-trust 
adorn the statute books are b l 
by action. Im New York United § 
prosecutors have brought si A 
3 dress guilds charging a pr 
conspiracy in restraint of trad \ 
junction is asked. Defendants 
Dress Creators’ League of A: 

Party Dress Guild, and the Half-S 
Dress Guild. Thirty-seven firs 
bers of the associations, are « 
ants. Their annual business 
millions. 

The complaint charges that 
the firms were in active co! 
making discounts to obtain orders 
retailers. Thereafter, it is alleg 
were fixed and maintained by fines 
other penalties. 

Retail groups, chagrined at being 
balked on price concessions, agitated tor 
government action. They aid 
guilds in their original plans ! 
tecting style creations but 
broadened until federal lawyers t 
what they took to be price maint 
at the expense of the public. Deter 
ants admit that prices were est 
but declare there was plenty 
petition in these price ranges | g 
styling and quality 

Department stores are esp< 
terested. Store officials say 
guided manufacturers have us 
agreements as an excuse to boost 
peg prices. Similar suits, in lines ¢ 
side the garment industry, arc t 
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THIS KEY RETURNS 
THE CARRIAGE.... 


With Burroughs Electric Carriage Typewriter 
your hand need not leave the touch position 
to return the carriage ... there is no inter- 
ruption in rhythm, speed or ease of typing. 
Touch the Carriage Return Key—the carriage 
instantly returns to the starting point, or to 
any intermediate point desired, and the paper 
spaces automatically. Shifting for capitals is 
also electric. The size, shape and key touch 
of this new machine are like other Burroughs 
Standard Typewriters. For a demonstration, 
telephone the local Burroughs office. Write 


for free, descriptive folder. 


Typewriter Division + BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY ~- Detroit, Michigan 
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WATCH THE GAPS—Here they measure 
the progress made in swinging federal 
works funds behind buying power. 
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SPEEDING UP—January saw a sharp rise 
in non-federal contract awards. Expendi- 
tures have stepped up since April, 
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WHERE P.W.A. CASH HAS GONE 
(Disbursements to July 28,1934) 


On " n-Federal Projects 
168.6 Millions 


Private Eerperations 
($0 Tinit tions) 


On Federal Projects 
($558.3 Millions) 


Other 
Federal projects 
Loans and 19.4% 
grants to ($1085 millions) 
States and Arm 
Railroads municipalities housin 
41.8% 6.1%4{$340mil.) Ss 
($70.5 millions) 


50.0% 
($84.3 millions) 








{$29.2 millions) 
Limited dividend 
houeie 06%. ($32.1 millions) 
($1 miflion) 











WHERE THE MONEY GOES—Up to the end of July, roadbuilding had taken far ty 
biggest handful of cash from PWA’s federal pocket; railroads had dipped deepest in 
the federal one, but were crowded by states and municipalities. 





PUBLIC PROJECTS DOMINATE CONSTRUCTION 
IN RECOVERY 


( Engineering News-Record Data) 
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JOBS—But for every man directly em- 
ployed on a construction job, PWA esti- 
mates that 1.8 are at work making the 
needed materials. transporting them, etc. 
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PERSPECTIVE NEEDED—Public works look big only by comparison with what: 
left of private construction. But 1931-34 are the only years since the 1921-22 depres=ie! 
in which they have come down to $2 billions. PWA’s program is “merely a rather 
feeble effort to make up for the shrinkage down below.” 
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\uditing the New Deal 


8, What the New Deal has done for the construction 
‘dustry and what the construction industry has done 


for the New Deal. 


rawling construction indus- 
re the depression used to 
$8 billions or $9 billions a 
runk sadly by Mar. 4, 1933 
ened thereafter? In 1933, 
was but $24 billions; this 
fall short of $3 billions. 
k still is far from bright for 
irgest of industries 
be no recovery, economists 
s the construction industry 
to revive. Dearth of con- 
a explains much unemployment. 
re 10 millions unemployed 
nstruction ran at the normal 
f $9 billions annually, it was 
ed that 3.5 million men were 
ly en ployed on the jobs. PWA 
tes for every man on a construc- 
1.8 men are at work manu- 
ring materials, transporting them to 
and so on. Could construction 
; n, be restored from its pres- 
t $3 billions rate to $9 billions, 2.3 
n more men would be employed 
nd 4 million more indirectly 
ld reduce unemployment below 
Probably if 6 million more 
, went back to work, the stimulating 
efects on other industries and businesses 
would absorb all the rest. 
A Key Industry 
» wonder, then, that a whole 
f economists holds to the belief 
the key to recovery is to stimulate 
traction. Indeed, there are power- 
upporters of the theory that increas- 
the volume of public works will 
ng recovery from a depression. 
Whether this theory would work, 
ly knows: it has not been tried. 
This statement will startle a good 
many people, no doubt. They have been 
reading about the government's huge 
¢ works program, which the news- 
pers commonly describe as if it were 
nething bigger than ever undertaken 
tore in the history of the world. As 
matter of actual record, 1931, 1932, 
>3, and 1934 are the only years since 
lepression of 1921-22 when public 
have been as low as $2 billions. 
normal years, the total is $3 billions. 
contusion, of course, arises from 
t that the federal expenditure 
greatly increased. Not only 
ederal government undertaken 
rks of its own, but it has taken 
large part of the financing of 
works for states, counties, cities, 
That is to say, the federal 
ns, big as they look, do not 
onstruction added to the nor- 
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mal total of public construction; they 
are merely a rather feeble effort to makc 
up for the shrinkage down below 

The objectives of the Administration 
as they affect the construction industry 
have been two—first, to create employ 
ment through public works, thus put 
ting purchasing power into the pockets 
of workmen, with consequent stimula 
tion to general business. Second, to 
stimulate private construction through 
various devices, mostly by offering easier 
financing, e.g., the Housing Act. It 
doubtless hoped, also, that codification 
under NRA would help an industry 
notoriously lacking coordination. 

Only Part Way 

Of the three objectives, all have been 
worked at, something has been accom 
plished toward each, none has been car- 
ried to real success. Public works are, 
indeed, providing employment and stim 
ulating business. No doubt business 
would be much worse than it is were 
it not for the $160 million monthly pay- 
roll (the current level) and the big 
expenditures for materials which are 
rolling out of the Treasury. But the 
program was not got under way promptly 
enough to relieve unemployment when 
it was worst; its full effects are not felt 
even yet. Nor was the program big 
enough to stimulate recovery. 

Private construction has not been stim- 
ulated to any important degree. Indeed, 
there is a hen and egg dilemma. Busi 
ness, it is said, cannot recover until 
construction picks up; construction will 
not pick up until better business offers 
an incentive for new investment 

It is not fair to judge the effective- 
ness of the drive to stimulate moderni- 
zation and home building, because it is 
just starting. But its most enthusiastic 
backers would not pretend that it would 
make much of a dent in the 10 million 
unemployed, or do much to make up the 
$6 billions shrinkage in construction 

The other articles in the “Audit” 
series have examined the effect of the 
New Deal upon a certain industry ; here, 
when we are talking of construction and 
public works, we have to reverse the 
approach ; the real question is, What has 
construction done for the New Deal? 


I. Public Works 


“Swift translation of the Administra- 
tion’s plan into action, giving millions 
jobs, is our first objective,”’ said Secre- 
tary Ickes July 10, 1933, when he took 
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A Year's Results 

On PWA’'s first anniversary, June 16 
1934, 457,780, administra 
tive and SUPCrVISOry mployees, wer 
on its payrolls and $459,828,627 had 
been expended on public works proj 
ects, both federal and 
Since then the payrolls 
to 665,091, and advances 
$726 millions (as of July 28, 1934) 

Those who believe public works can 
be made a powerful force for recovery 
are highly indignant when newspapers 
and political orators refer to the “$3 
700,000,000 program That was the 
total of the appropriations—but 
the deductions ( ‘robberies, the critics 
call them): $323 millions for CCC 
CWA, $400 millions; Farm Credit Ad 
ministration, $100 millions; TVA, $50 
millions; NRA, $19,615,000; Surplu 
Relief Corp., $25 millions; Electric 
Home and Farm Authority, $1 million 
Export-Import Bank, $1,250,000; Fed 
eral Housing Administration, $1 million 
The list could be prolonged with a dozen 
more items That a_ billion 
dollars from money available for con 
struction. 

RFC Lends a Hand 

PWA funds, however, can be stretched 
in one important way. PWA, when it 
lends money to cities for public works, 
takes municipal bonds in payment. RFC 
is empowered to purchase up to $250 
millions of these from PWA—that is 
the total held by RFC is not to be more 
than $250 millions at any one time 
The RFC can sell these bonds. It sold 
the first lot, amounting to $5 millions, 
last week. 

Effects of the federal program have 
touched every state, one might almost 
say, every county. 

Classified according to type, $273 
606,000 or 29% of the total of 
$946,253,000 allotted for state, county 
and municipal projects as of July 11 will 
finance construction of 1,539 utility 
plants or distribution systems (water 
sewerage, electricity, gas); $189,614 
000 or 20% tor .283 buildings 
(schools, community centers, hospitals, 
city halls, etc.) ; $160,626,000 or 17% 
for other structures (bridges, etc.) 
$199,607,000 or 22% to railroads (rails 


exclusive of 


non-federal 
have climbed 


' 
cash total 


not 


deducts 
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and equipment) ; $70,182,000 or 7.4% 
for strects and highways; $45,227,000 
7% for reclamation, irrigation, and 
flood control; $7,388,000 for naviga 
tion, airports and miscellaneous projects 

Most of the etting local 
projects started occurs after all of the 
federal red wound 
Weeks and 
enough 6 months—after the bond con 
which represent PWA's security 
have been executed before work begins 
Local wrangling and political shenani 
gan have brought many projects to gricf, 
result that PWA _ allotments 
amounting to $123,897,143 for 473 proj 
ects had been rescinded up to Aug 

Part Grants, Part Loans 

The federal government will recoup 
approximately $728,924,000 of _ the 
money so far allotted for non-federal 
projects, as only 300 of the 
labor and materials is an outright grant 
Many towns have taken grants only, 
borrowed the rest elsewhere PW A's 
rate is 4% Such grants total $70, 
200,000. Grants of $147,128,000 also 
have been made in conjunction with 
loans for $455,440,346. Loans only of 
$73,876,000 have been made for quasi- 
public and private projects. In addi 
tion, loan allotments to railroads total 
$199,607 ,000 

Allotments for federal projects total 
$1,528,103,000 to July 28. Contracts 
awarded (including day labor work 
started) amounted to $1,136,197,000 
Moncey spent totals $558,327,000. The 
widespread program of water supply, 
power, flood control, and navigation, 
still dominated by Hoover Dam on the 
Colorado River, now includes the great 
Bonneville and Grand Coulée dams on 
the Columbia River, Fort Peck on the 
Missouri, Casper-Alcova on the Platte, 
the All-American canal in California’s 
Imperial Valley, the Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, and Ohio flood control and navi- 
gation works. None of these is in any 
sense an emergency job; all wer 
planned and some were started before 
F. D. Roosevelt was elected 
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II. Housing 


New Deal activities have touched the 
construction industry on another front, 
that of housing. On the assumption 
that commercial and industrial structures 
were adequate, housing was selected as 
the one kind of building activity which 
would stand sufficient expansion to pro 
vide unemployment relief and business 
stimulation. Also, social need for bet- 
ter housing had been recognized for 
many years 

In the beginning, because fair suc 
cess had been had with limited dividend 
corporations in New York, Roosevelt's 
home state, large-scale slum clearance 
housing was fixed upon as the proper 
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le of attack. The RFC em- 
powered to make loans to limited divi- 
dend corporations for large scale hous 
ing. Knickerbocker Village in New 
York was the only real accomplishment 
This effort was discontinued in favor of 
similar housing to be financed and built 
by state housing authorities borrowing 
money from the Public Works Admin 
istration. The Housing Division of the 
PWA also took over the old RFC limited 
dividend activities. But the state hous 
ing authority plan did not 
housing in more than two or 
instances and has since been replaced 
by a plan for federally financed, built, 
and operated projects of which two arc 
under way in Atlanta. The operations 
of this Federal Housing Corporation 
have been as slow and halting as those 


was 


moc 


produce 
three 


of its two predecessors 
Home Loan Help 

Iwo other New Deal activities have 
been directed toward the financial end 
of the building industry. These activi- 
ties have created the Federal Home Loan 
Bank system, designed to thaw frozen 
mortgages held by savings banks and 
building and loan associations, and the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corp., which re 
financed defaulted mortgages for indi 
vidual home owners. The first of thesc 
scems well adapted for its purpose but 
produced little actual building; again 
beneficial form of 

succeeded in in 
stimulating 


the second was a 
aid, but it has not 
creasing employment or 
business. 

Currently, the fifth attack on the 
housing front is focussed on the indi- 
vidual home owner. Sponsored by the 
Federal Housing Administration, it dif- 
fers from the others only in that in- 
stead of offering federal funds it seeks 
to encourage private agencies (by in 
surance against losses) to loan moncy 
for houses, new and reconditioned. In 
fact, the home-owners of the nation are 
being asked by the federal government 
to renovize their homes just as they 
were asked last year by their local civic 
associations and chambers of commercc 
The most constructive part of the Na- 
tional Housing Act under which the 
FHA is set up is still to come, namely 
the provision of mortgage money for 
new 


Ill. The Codes 


The private construction industry has 
a quarrel with Mr. Ickes. Early in his 
administration, the Secretary reached an 
agreement with the A. F. of L. for a 
30-hour week and hourly wages of 40¢, 
iS¢, and 50¢ for common labor and 
$1, $1.10, and $1.20 for skilled labor 
in the South, West, and North respec- 
tively. These rates are still under at- 
tack as too high, especially in the South 


In adopting the PWA-CWA rate of 


construction 
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num, the private constr 
offers the opportunity to 
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greater concern 1S th 
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One-Way Cock 

All contractors supply: 
services to public authorit 
to comply fully with tl 
industry. A similar ord 
government to comply 
visions when performing 
fell by the wayside S 
towns are paying labor o1 
an hour. 

On private constru 
minimum of 40¢ for 
and a few minimum rat 
branches of skilled lal 
versally in the absence 
This ingenious | 


CO 1c 


ments. 
code was devised by De 

to break a deadlock in c 

last November and is rega: 
ising more for the stabiliz 
rates than the 
industry to this probler 

method 
rates to conditions in an 
blankets the 


cized as too complicated 


approach 
is to provide a 
cntire count 


of agreements 1S Causil 
trouble. 

The first area agreement 
at $1.50 the rate for brick 
York City and a portion of 
This is lower than the 
vailing union rate Orl 
pending in the East and M 
cover painting, clectrical 
tile work. 

Labor Relations Job 

Another feature of the t 
code is the duty placed on a | 
Adjustment Board 
trade union presidents to pi 
labor relations. This board 
the stubborn evil of jurisdi 
putes which over the years 
work resulting in the loss 
but it has hardly made a b 
remedy may be found in est 
of a jurisdictional awards 
power to make immediate 
avert walkouts. Because of 
prehensive measures for 
equitable labor relations in 
the National Labor Relations | 
not expect to exercise its jur 
this industry 

Just as comprehensive 
visions of the code intended ' 
unified self-government of g 
cial, or sub-contractors, to cl! 
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HOW NEW TRUCK TIRE 


CHECKS PREMATURE TIRE FAILURES 


SINCE WE CHANGED TO 
THOSE GOODRICH TRIPLE 
PROTECTED TIRES WE 
HAVE NOT HAD A SINGLE 
SIDEWALL FAILURE 
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MW KSEVLE Ml Pr f 
SIX WEEKS OLO — 
BROKEN RIGHT THROUGH 
THE SIDEWALL ! 


SAVE ON TIRE COSTS ... REDUCE DELAYS 
AND ACCIDENTS ... CUT REPAIR BILLS! 


Two o'clock in the morning. A 
huge truck is rolling over the high- 
way, the driver anxious to make 
a scheduled delivery. BANG! A 
tire fails! Precious minutes—per- 
haps hours—are lost. Both casing 
and tube are ruined. The sidewall 
“Failure Zone” has caused another 
expensive tire delay. 

Maybe one of your trucks will be 
next. Whether you operate day or 
night, over the highways or in the 
city, tire delays are costly. 

Do you know that 80% of the truck 
tires that fail prematurely fail in 
the sidewall? That’s the “Failure 
Zone.” And that’s the reason that 
Goodrich engineers worked many 
long months to lick the problem 
that had baffled the industry. 

Now the big news is out! It’s the 
Triple Protected Silvertown —the 
tire that’s just as strong in the side- 


wall as it is under the tread! It 
offers positive protection against 
premature failures. 


With this different tire youcan avoid 
profit-stealing tire delays. You can 
get deliveries through on time. And 
tire costs per mile will be lower 
than you ever thought possible. 


AT NO EXTRA COST! 


Is it worth taking a chance on 
ordinary tires when—at no extra 
cost—you can get Triple Protected 
Silvertowns? See your Goodrich 
truck tire dealer today. Ask him 
to show you the amazing dem- 
onstration of Triple Protection. 

of the 


FREE! Valuable Book—A cop 
a Silvertown Safety’ anual 


for Truck Operators is yours for the 
asking. How to cut accidents. How to 
win free Safety Awards. Save money. 
Write Department T-123, The B. F. 
Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 
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THIS 
GOODRICH 
INVENTION 
PREVENTS 
BIG CAUSE 
OF SIDEWALL 

BREAKS 





PLYFLE X —a mew, tough, sturdy rubber material 
with greater resistance to stretch. A layer of Plyflex 
in the sidewall distributes stresses and strains 

prevents ply separation—checks local weakness 


PLYLOCK —the new Goodrich way of /ocking th 
plies about the bead. Anchoring them in plac« 
Positive protection against the short plies tearing 
loose above the bead. 


100T FULL-FLOATING CORD — Fach cord is sur 
rounded by rubber. With ordinary cross- woven 
fabric, when the cords touch each other, they rub 
—get hot—break. In Silvertowas, there are 00 
cross cords. No friction. 


Goodrich 7“ Po otelit Silvertowns 


FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 
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of them into bankruptcy, to settle con- 
flicts between various divisions of the 
industry and put all work on a profitable 
basis. 

If it is too early for the code authori- 
ties to claim succeséful achievement, to 
condemn would also be premature. 
They are confident of the strength of 


the industry's new structure, confident 
that it is now in a position to attract 
private capital for investment in a re- 
vival of building, despite handicaps 
such as the certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity required by many 
industrial codes for additions to plant 
and construction of new plants. 


Sprucing Up With the Joneses 


Housing Administration works on local pride to get com- 
munity campaigns under way. Banks are lining up. But 
the Construction League is very dubious. 


KEEPING up with the Joneses is the 
psychology upon which the Federal 
Housing Administration is counting 
to put over its modernization pro- 
gram. To get the benefit of the National 
Housing Act, every city must organize 
its own local campaign. Whether small 
or large, a community is a group of 
neighbors. You may not love your neigh- 
bor, but you will probably paint your 
house if he does. So the modernization 
program moves on down the street, with 
a new roof here, a porch there, a fire- 
place, a modern bathroom and paint 
paint everywhere. 

That’s why FHA expects good if not 
better results in the small towns where 
the proportion of home ownership is 
larger than in the big cities. 

Of the 18,000 lending institutions 
estimated by FHA as eligible, approxi- 


mately 2,300 had accepted on Aug. 20 
the insurance contract protecting them 
against 100% of all losses incurred on 
modernization loans, provided the total 
of all such losses while the contract is in 
effect does not exceed 20% of the total 
loans. This is tantamount to a complete 
guarantee, as the highest known loss 
ratio on similar types of receivables has 
not exceeded 3%. 

Banks which professed themselves as 
“not interested’ in making loans at 

5%" are lining up rapidly. FHA con- 
tends that the discount of $5 per $100 
on a l-year note payable in equal 
monthly instalments and representing a 
cost to the borrower of 9.72% is 
enough to cover handling costs and pro- 
duce an attractive net return. To popu- 
lar protests against the “big interest 
rate,’ FHA replies frankly that any type 
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ONE KIND OF EMPLOYMENT—The federal housing program, aimed to aid basic 


industry and make jobs, has created some employment already. 


Here are job seekers 


trying to get on the new Housing Administration payroll in Washington. 
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of instalment credit n 
more than a straight « 
because of the extra ex; 

FHA still is strugglin, 
make up for time consun 
tion. Its regulations 
throughout the country 
plemented by a manual 
campaigns, combining 
cities which have conduct 
paigns with features ma 
the Housing Act. With 
of the American Bankers 
banker has been named ir 
link up financial instituti 
munity organizations 

But, in face of all this 
tion League sounds a sou 
note. ‘It inevitab! 
to the League's official bull 
“that, barring hoped-f. 
from the activities of FHA 
will reach a crisis this wint 
generally admitted that 
great potentialities, it cans 
cea from the very fact that 
its activities do not exter 
major part of the norm 
industry.” 


seems 


Good Medicine 


Proprietary medicine manufac. 
turers form an advisory commit 
tee to pass on advertising. 


REMEMBERING the battle | 
Congress over the Tugwell 
facturers of proprietary 
moved toward self-regulat 
lishing an Advisory ( 
Advertising. The body \ 
and suggest changes to 
cism. Only advertisement 
sent in can be acted upon s 
no machinery for com; 
sion. Prominent members 
prictary Association have 
some such voluntary actior 
sary. Its effectiveness wil! 
the amount of cooperation 
the industry 

The committee consists 
Preyer, of Vick Chemical ‘ 
Bristol, of Bristol-Myers ¢ 
Groom, of Thompson-Ko 
prevent the possibility of 
falling into the hands of 
before release, a neutral exe 
tary has been put in char; 
quarters activity. 

The medicine men will ea 
the trial of this new device 
an undercurrent of feeling 
citrants will not abandon s 
that have proved to be busi: 
A powerful argument that 
against these is that unless t 
sweeps some of its dark 
next Congress may be asked 
a broom. 
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74-HOUR CONCRETE CARRIES 
HEAVY TRAFFIC 
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THURSDAY — CONCRETE POURED 


‘Incor’ 24-Hour 

Cement Hardens 

) Times as Fast. 
Vakes Better 


Concrete 








To DAY, soft as mus':... tomorrow, hard 
as granite, this 24-hour concrete carries 
heavy traffic. No more waiting 7 to 10 days 
for concrete to harden— because “Incor’ 24- 
Hour Cement cures or hardens 5 times as 
fast as ordinary Portland cement. Througit 
a basic improvement in cement manufac- 
ture, “Incor’ makes concrete a ready-to-use 


construction material. 


Vital Savings Result 


For the motorist, "Incor’ saves hundreds of 
miles of unnecessary detours. Business streets 
are repaved in a fraction of the usual time, 
preventing trade loss to merchants. 


Industrial driveways and factory floors 


FRIDAY — CARRIES HEAVY TRAFFIC 


are re-surfaced overnight —without upset- 
ting business. In concrete buildings, one set 
of forms now does the work of two or three 

a possible saving of 50 to 60% in form 


costs alone. 


Better Concrete, Too 


By curing thoroughly in one-fifth of the time 
required by ordinary Portland cement, 
"Incor’* also produces concrete that is 
stronger, denser, more watertight—at a sub- 
stantial saving in curing cost. 

Made and sold by producers of Lone Star 
Cement, subsidiaries of International Ce- 
ment Corporation, New York; also sold by 


other leading cement manufacturers. 
*Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF 
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INCOR’ 24-Hour Cement 
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444. Wholesale Monumental! Marble Industry 

By the Code Committee of the industry. Code 
effective July 23, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a 
week. Certain specified exceptions and tolerances. 
Provision for overtime at 14 regular rates ap- 
proved subject to further study. Minimum W ages: 
South, 30c. am hour; elsewhere, 37Y2c. an hour 
(approved subject to further study). difice work- 
ers, $14-$15 a week. Women get equal pay for 
equal work. Equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates. Reclassification and reduction of wage 
rates prohibited. Other Important Provisions: 
Establishes 3 geographic divisions. Code Author- 
ity to prepare cost-finding and accounting system 
for use of all members. Provides for the open- 
price plan without time-lag. Prohibits inaccurate 


advertising, false billing, bribery, blacklisting, 
secret rebates. . 
485. Cotton Ginning Machinery Manufac- 
turing Industry 
By Cotton Ginning Machinery Manufacturers 
Association. Code effective July 23, 1934. 


Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with certain speci- 
fied exceptions. Where specified, overtime draws 
1), times regular rates. Minimum Wages: South, 
32c. an hour; elsewhere, 40c. an hour. Office 
workers, $15 a week. Women get equal pay for 
equal work. Equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates. Reclassification and reduction of pay rates 
prohibited. Rates for firemen stayed by NRA 
Southern labor rates to be reconsidered after pres- 
ent peak season. Other Important Provisions: 
Contractors must observe code labor provisions. 
Prescribes terms, discounts, etc. Provides for the 
open price plan (the 10-day time-lag stayed by 
NRA pending further orders). Prohibits mislead- 
ing advertising, bribery, secret rebates, false in- 
voices, tax aewanenn. etc. Prescribes procedure 
for quotations. Consignments permitted only to 
sales agents or dealers. 





186. Commercial Vehicle Body Industry 
By National Association of Commercial Vehicle 
Body Manufacturers, Inc. Code effective July 30, 
1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week. Certain 
tolerances and exceptions. Minimum Wages: Io 
11 Southern states, 3242c. an hour. Elsewhere, 


in cities under 250,000, 35c.; jn larger cities, 
37¥%,c. (Code Authority to ifftstigate whether 
these rates are adequate, and report within 90 


Women get equal pay for equal work. 
$14-$15 a week. Equitable ad- 
justment of all wage rates. Reclassification and 
reduction in rates prohibited. Other Important 
Provisions: Code Authority to prepare accounting 
and cost-finding system for use by all members. 
Prohibits misleading advertising, bribery, free 
services, secret rebates, price guarantees. Speci- 
fies certain terms of sale. 


days.) 
Office workers, 


487. Importing Trade 

By a committee of the industry. Code effective 
July 30, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week; 
species exceptions. When specified, overtime 
raws 14 times regular pay. Minimum Wages: 
$14-$15 a week. In 16 Southern states, $1 per 
week less. Specifies method of wage adjustment. 
Prohibits reclassification. Other Important Pro- 
visions: Permits supplemental codes for various 
divisions of the Bm Provides for an industrial 
relations committee. Prohibits inaccurate adver- 
tising, false billing, bribery, rebates, etc. 


488. Welt Manufacturing Industry 

By Association of Welt Manufacturers. Code 
effective July 30, 1934. Maximum Hours; 40 a 
week, with specified exceptions. When specified, 
overtime draws 1) times regular pay. Minimum 


Wages: 35c. an hour. Women get equal pay for 
equal work. Equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates. Reclassification prohibited. Other Im- 


portant Provisions: Prohibits homework excepting 
under Executive Order of May 15, 1934. Prohibits 
inaccurate advert:sing, false billing, secret rebates, 
bribery, consignments. 
489. Safety Razor and Safety Razor Blade 
Manufacturing Industry 
By National Association of Safety Razor and 
Blade Manufacturers, Inc. Code effective July 
31, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with 
certain specified exceptions and tolerances. Over- 
time draws 142 times regular rate when specified. 


Minimum Wages: Men, 40c. an hour; women, 
35c. am hour. Office workers, $15 a week. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. Equitable 


adjustment of all wage rates. Reclassification and 
reduction of wage rates prohibited. Other Im- 
portant Provisions: Code Authority to prepare 
accounting and cost-finding system suitable for 
use by all members. If an emergency arises in- 
volving certain specified conditions, Code Author- 
ity may investigate costs and publish net prices 


NIRA SCOREBOARD 


Based on official texts of approved industry codes published up to August 22, 19:3 | 
(Continued from Business Week, August 4, 1934) 


below which no member is to sell. Prohibits 
selling below cost, inaccurate advertising, rebates, 
bribery, consignments. 


490. Imported Date Packing Industry 
By Date Industry Committee. Code effective 
July 31, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, 


with certain specified exceptions and tolerances. 
Overtime draws 14 regular rate when specified. 


Minimum Wages: Men, 40c. an hour; women, 
30c. an hour. Office workers, $16 a week. 
Women get equal pay for equal work. Equitable 


adjustment of all wage rates. Prohibits reclassi- 
fication. Other Important Provisions: Code Au- 
thority is elected on the basis of number of cases 
packed, excepting that one member must be small 
packer with less than 10,000 cases annual output. 
Code Authority may employ impartial agency to 
investigate members’ books. To investigate stand- 
ardization of packages and grades. Provides for 
the filing of prices and terms (the 5-day time-lag 
stayed by NRA). Prohibits price discrimination, 
inaccurate advertising, false billing, secret rebates, 
bribery, Code Authority to prepare accounting 
and cost-finding system suitable for all members. 
If destructive price-cutting prevails, Code Au- 
thority to determine lowest reasonable cost. 


491. Imported Green Olive Industry 

By Association of American Importers of Green 
Olives. Code effective Aug. 6, 1934. Maximum 
Hours: 40 a week; certain specified exceptions 
and tolerances. Minimum Wages: Men, 40c. an 
hour; women, 30c. an hour. Office workers, 
$16 a week. Equitable adjustment of all wage 
rates. Women get equal pay for equal work. 
Overtime draws 14 times regular rate. Prohibits 
reclassification and reduction in weekly rates. 
Other Important Provisions: Voting for Code 
Authority based on volume of imports, with 
2 of the 5 members elected by small importers. 
Code Authority to prepare accounting and cost- 
finding system suitable for all members. Prohibits 
inaccurate advertising, false billing, allowances, 


secret rebates, bribery, biacklisting, etc. Consign- 
ments subject to approval of Administrator. 
492. Stereotype Dry Mat Industry 


Code effective Aug. 6, 1934. Maximum Hours: 
40 a week, with certain specified exceptions and 
tolerances. Minimum “ages: Pending an in- 
vestigation by the Code Authority, the following 
rates apply: men, 40c. an hour; women, 32'pc. 


an hour. Office workers, $16 a week. Women 
get equal pay for equal work. Prohibits reclassi- 
fication. Other Important Provisions: Prohibits 


homework except under Executive Order of May 
15, 1934. Code Authority to prepare accounting 
and cost-finding system suitable for use by all 
members. Provides for the open price plan (the 
10-day time-lag stayed by NRA). Prohibits sales 
below cost. Specifies terms of sale. 


Industrial Oil Burning 
Manufacturing Industry 
By Industrial Oil Burning Equipment Associa- 

tion. Code effective Aug. 9, 1934. Maximum 

Hours: 40 a week, with certain specified excep- 

tions and tolerances. Overtime draws 12 times 


493. Equipment 


regular rate where specified. Minimum Wages: 
40c. am hour. Office workers, $15 a week. 
Equitable adjustment of all wage rates. Reclassi- 
fication and reduction of rates prohibited. Other 
Important Provisions: Declares as unfair trade 
practices secret rebates, bribery, numerous other 
trade practices peculiar to the industry. Code 


Authority to prepare cost-finding and accounting 
system suitable for all members. If an emergency 
arises involving certain specified conditions, Code 
Authority may investigate costs and publish net 
prices below which no member is to sell. 


494. Merchant and 
y National Association 
of America, and 2 other associations. Code effec- 
tive Aug. 10, 1934. Maximum Hours: %6 a 
week, with specified exceptions and tolerances. 
Overtime draws 14 times regular rate when speci- 
fied. Special rules for apprentices. Minimum 
Wages: 55c.-65c. an hour for journeyman tailors; 
helpers, 40c. an hour; apprentices, 30c. an 
hour. Other employees, $14-$15 a week. Women 
get equal pay for equal work. Prohibits re- 
classification. Other Important Provisions: 
Homework to be eliminated within 4 months 
except under Executive Order of May 15, 1934. 
Provides for 3 regional code committees. Pro- 
hibits misleading advertising, bribery, rebates. 


Custom Tailoring 
of Merchant Tailors 


495. Steel Joist Industry 

By Steel Joist Institute. Code effective Aug. 
13, 1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a week, with 
certain exceptions and _ tolerances. Minimum 
Wages: NRA Order of Approval eliminates code 

















wage schedules and establishes 34 
10 Southern states, 40c. an hour els 
workers, $15 a week. Overtime cd: 
regular pay when specified. O:/ 
Provisions: Code Authority ww 
finding and accounting system su 
members. Uniform additions, per 
differentials are prohibited. Code , 
ard specifications for industry produ 
fies certain bidding procedure 
basing points. Provides for the 
without time-lag. Code includes 
mentary schedules, specifications, 
covering activities peculiar to the 
496. Industry of Collective Muay, 

for Door-to-Door Dist: 


By a code committee. Code efi: 


facturing 
ution 


Aug 


1934. Maximum Hours: 40 a weck. » 
tain specified exceptions. Overtin raws 
times regular pay when specific Minin 
Wages: 37¥2c. an hour. ‘omen get 


for equal work. Equitable adjustm 
schedules. Reclassification and redu 
rohibited. Other Important Pr 
ers must file with Code Authority 
ucts manufactured or handled, brand 
Prohibits inaccurate advertising, d 
vr pricing methods, secret rebates 
other practices peculiar to the ind 





Textile Examining, Shrinking 
finishing Industry 
By National Textile Finishers Asso 

effective Aug. 20, 1934. Maximum 

week, with certain exceptions. Mir 
45c. an hour. Non-manufacturing « 

a week. Women get equal pay f 

Equitable adjustment of all wage r 

fication and reduction in wage rat vh 

Other Important Provisions: Code Au 

pespese accounting and cost-finding system 

ibits misleading advertising, false ic 
bates, bribery, etc. 


497. ind Re 














































498. Corn Cob Pipe Industry 


By a code committee of the ind 
effective Aug. 20, 1934. Maximum 
week. Certain exceptions and toleran 
time draws 12 times regular r 
Wages: Men, 27¥2c. an hour; » 
an hour (subject to possible revisior 
days). Women get equal pay f 
Equitable adjustment of all wage rar 
fication prohibited. Other Importa 
Code Authority to prepare accounting 
finding system suitable for all members 
emergency arises involving certain spe 
ditions, Code Authority may investigate « 
publish net prices below which no mer 
sell. Prohibits misleading advertising 
voices, rebates, bribery, etc 


vision 


nd . 
ing cos 


If as 
ta 


199. Refrigerated Warehousing Indastry 
Code effective Aug. 20, 1934 Maximum 
Hours: 48 a week; office workers, 40 hours: 
week. Certain specified exceptions Minima 


30c.-37 
Spec 


Wages: South, 2742c. an hour; North 
an hour. Office workers, $15 a week 
method of adjusting all wage rates. W 


men £ 


equal pay for equal work. Reclassification p 

hibited. Other Important Provision Provides 
for the open-price plan with tume-lag 
Requires permission from the Administrator br 
purchase, construction, lease or otherwise 

quiring storage capacity mot now owned > 
members. Code Authority to prepare accounts 


and cost-finding system suitable for all member 
Prohibits rebates, false invoices, misicading 
vertising, bribery, secret rebates, etc. NRA 
proval of this code provides for public b 
within 90 days. 

Refined Fish Oi Ie 


Processed or 


dustry 
Code effective Aug. 20, 1934. 
36 hours a week, with certain exceptions ™ 
tolerances. Office workers, 40 hours a weet 
Overtime draws 14 times regular pay when spe 


500, 


Maximum How 


fied. Minimum Wages: 45c¢. an hour Ofbse 
workers, $16 a week. Women get equal pay 
equal work. Equitable adjustment of all wat 
rates. Reclassification and reduction im wit 
rates prohibited. Other Important Provision 


Prohibits false advertising, secret rebates, briber 
free deals, price guarantees, various prac 
peculiar to the industry. Provides for the ope 
price plan without time-lag. If an emerge) 
arises involving certain specified conditions, Co* 
Authority may investigate costs and 
prices below which no member is ( 
Authority to prepare accounting and 
system. Election of Code Authority © 
of tonnage handled. Provides for standardizae® 
of grades. 
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NEW ELECTRIFIED PORTA! 


f ADDING MACHINE for =: RFCORD ASSURANCE now provided 
p u > eo f be for< t 


1okey accuracy. Electr fast; reasonable pr dence disclosed by recent Chxcago Stockyards fire 


“NO SALE WITHOUT A 
NET PROFIT TO THE USER” 


To MAKE good on these nine small words,— Remington 
Rand had to combine ten famous groups of office equipment 
and systems, operate two hundred branch ofhces, train and 


maintain about two thousand field representatives. 


Today the Remington Rand man who calls on you has back 
of him the world’s greatest office equipment experience. The 
products shown on this page are only a few of hundreds 
which he may select and coordinate to bring a net profit 
result to you. Each of these products has won leadership in 
its own feld—each has been further refined and improved as 


a result of accumulated Remington Rand experience. 


Look for Remington Rand in your telephone book. Or write 
Remington Rand Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. (Canadian head- 
quarters, 68 King Street West, Toronto) world’s largest 
manufacturer of office equipment . . . bookkeeping, account- 
ing and adding machines, punched card accounting, type- 
writers, Safe-Cabinets, visible, vertical and loose leaf record 
systems and equipment. 

ver your business—whether you ope 

n dollar corporation or a corner st re 

ne best method to handle your office and. 
It is Remington Rand’s job to find 


; j , ; 


to marke WU wore at i r 


Remington Rand 











1933 Census Figures compared with those of 1929 


WHATS HAPPENED TO WHOLESALE TRADE IN THE 9 ECONOMIC REGIONS OF THE U.S. 








CENTRAL NORTHWEST 
(4 States) 
578 per cent decrease in total! sales volume 
53! ger cent decrease in soles per estab! el 
29 per cent decrease in number of establishmer 
Percentage of total US.trade :!929* 343~ 1933* Shs 





MID- WEST 
(8 States) 
564 per cent decrease in total sales volume 
586 per cent decrease in sales per establishment 
5.3 per cent increase in number of establishments 
Percentage of total! US trace :1929* 23.02- 1933+ 22.81 








NEW ENGLAND 


53.7 per cent decrease in total! soles « 
446 per cent? decrease in sales per estot 
63 per cent? decrease in number of estat 


Percentaae of total US trade: 1979-604 

















PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
(3 States) 
548 per cent decrease in total 
seles volurne 
55.5 per cent decrease in sales 
per establish - 
16 per cent increase in number 
of establishments 
Percent of total US trade 
1929= 250- 1933+ 2.22 
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PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 
(5 States) 
45.8 per cent decrease in tota! sales volume 





51.7 per cen? decrease in sales per establishment 
124 per cent increase in number of establishments 
Percentage of total! US trace: 1929=6.50- |933=800 
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CENTRAL ATLANTIC 
55 per cent decrease in total sales v 
49.4 per cent decrease in sales per estot 
It per cent decrease in number of estat 
Percentage of total US tradie : 1929=35.38 








SOUTHEAST 


549 per cent decrease in total sales volume 
48.2 per cent decrease in sales Pee shme-- 
(2.9 per cent decrease in mumber of e 

Percentage of total US.trade : 1929 ~5.43- 1933 



























































GULF SOUTHWEST 
FOR THE UNITED STATES EST MID- CONTINENT = a : a 
1929 933 baal = States) 512 per cent decreove naoes per putas crnens | sons 
oe *69,056 millions * 30,462 millions = 55.9 Sit be cont dernoe mofo sie etre Percertoge of total US. trade: 1929 887-1933" 2 52 in 
Deri ness ware - 59 _| | [Seger cre ereeme Rarer efemaneer, suc 
Number of ly a 
employees 605042 1,179,358 -265 
Salaries and e i 
wages pail $3010 millions {645 millions -453 
ae $43,025 $ 25,846 - 40.0 
Mak 
les 
° The 6 states in the Southeaster + . 
T d 7 . , older 
Wholesaling Shows Its rends gion each showed decreases in the nu 
ber of concerns, the entire region losing come b 
12.9% of its wholesalers, but making 
Comparison of 1933 and 1929 wholesale figures re- 4 slight gain in its slice of nation Hed 
veals that new concerns have come in despite drop in volume. The 7 states in the Gult So g cory 
. . west lost 18.3% of their wholesalers ’ 
volume, reflects tendency toward regional business. and the region saw 1.35% trimmed 
its share of national volume. 
PRELIMINARY totals now coming in from gional organization of trade that began Excepting the 4 states of the Centra 
the 1933 census of wholesaling make no to attract attention—particularly from Northwest—the wheat region—figurc 
news with their revelation that whole- national advertisers—early in the slump for Western groups reflect the ist 
sale trade volume has dropped 55.9% (BW —Jan8’30). venturesome spirit of the open spaces 
since it was last counted up in the 1929 Analysis of 1933 census figures against The number of concerns fighting { y 
census of distribution. That was ex- those of 1929 by regions yields valuable shrunken volume of trade showed iti 
pected. What does make news is their information, shows how frequently the ‘ing increases. For instance, in the West leat 
proof that there has been no comparable states within each region reveal similar Mid-Continent region, where sal D. 
drop in the number of wholesalers, trends, reinforces the argument for volume dropped 65.1% in 4 years, Kan rs, | 
although the trade's total of failures thinking in terms of regional business— sas, 72.4% worse off in volume, added 1, and 
rose to a new high in the depression and of the new regional competition. 510, nearly 12%, to its number of eS 
years. By 1933 all but 5.9% of the Among the high points: wholesalers; Nebraska added 390, Wyo tl 
concerns that had dropped out of the Each of the 6 New England states ming 67, or nearly 25%. 1eN 
field since 1929 had been replaced by suffered substantial reductions in num- Of the 8 states in the Mid-West rm the 
new ones. And in some of the 9 eco- ber of concerns but the region lost less except Kentucky put more wholes! \ stat 
nomic regions into which the states are than average of sales volume, and 4 of in business, 2,135 in all, though erst 
grouped by natural, traditional, and _ its 6 states actually increased their share in sales ranged from 49% to 60.3‘ 1s 
commercial influences, present whole- of the country’s total. All 5 states in the Pacific Sout! 0 
saler totals exceed predepression ones. The 6 states in the Central Atlantic were among those losing less than aver in 1 
The trade tne that employees of region enlarged their slice from 35.38% age in sales volume, their decreases rang Id is 
defunct or skeletonized concerns have to 36.19% of available volume, but ing from 27.6% for Nevada to 5 1 techn 
started up businesses on their own and 4,548 concerns dropped out in the 4 for New Mexico. However, all yst. Bi 
remarks significantly that most of these years. Losses of sales volume by the Utah increased the number of w nisled 
businesses are being operated on a strictly individual states in this region were salers by a substantial margin, not uni 
regional basis. strengthening that re- within the range of 46.2% to 59.5%. each state also held or bettered its s!icc plain 
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available volume, and the entire 
, increased its portion from 6.50% | 
» to 8.00% in 1933 
individual states New York 
its top position, taking 
§ available volume in 1933, 
119% in 1929, although actual | 
pped 55.3% At the other 
Nevada, doing the smallest} 
wholesale business, estab- | 
nique record. It showed the 
in sales, only 27.69, and in- 
; share of the country’s volume | 
O to 0.03%. Twenty-four | 
s increased their slice of the] 
le 23 showed declines, and | 
and New Mexico share 
ion of having held exactly} 
sized slice in 1933 as in 1929. | 
k the most severe tumble in | 
from fourteenth in 1929 to] 
irth 1933. Wisconsin re- 
best climb, from seventeenth 


| 


place 
Those familiar with the 1929 census 
listribution point out that methods| 


wed in the more recent effort differ | 
} 


several points and suggest that com | 

risons of figures should be made with | VA, 
in mind. However, they believe 
such comparisons should be sufh 


atly accurate to show major trends 


¢ field “'T WOULDN'T own an automobile. I tried one in 


1908 and I couldn't make it work.” 
Vakine Fic 2S Tl’. IL What a ridiculous statement that would be! Nobody 
Making isu res alk was making automobiles work in 1908 as they work 
Plea for statements any stock- todcy. 


holder can understand may be- No less ridiculous is a statement sometimes heard — 
come basis for legislation. 


“T tried a dictating machine some years ago, and one 
Department of Commerce to day I dictated a long and important letter, only to find 
government agencies that are prod that I had forgotten to move the recorder into proper 
g corporations tow ard more accurate position. I haven't used one since.” 
sa ities mao cas You can't make a mistake like that with the new 
the financial statements issued | Model 12 Dictaphone. Here it is warning the dictator to 
blic, the Committee on Statistical | pull the lever forward before dictating. 

g and Uniform Accounting for | Yes, the dictating machine has been improved just 
istry has just presented its report to} as automobiles have. There are thousands more in use 
“I ee eee -_ now than ever before. Busy men have felt the need of 
rations provide their spackinalders doubling their ability to get things done, and the Dicta- 

learer and more frequent informa phone is fill:ng that need. 

Developed mainly by T. H Even if you are interested only in conserving your 
ers, professor of accounting at Har- business energy, the “Progress” portfolio makes mighty 
and signed by Walter S. Gifford, absorbing reading. It awaits your request. Send for 


re S. duPont, and William A. Har- inn ome nail 
report promises to have a real Y PY any 


luence upon corporations and may Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 205 Graybar 
the basis for legislation. Building, New York, N. Y. 


\ statement that any stockholder can 


erstand is recognized by the commit- | * 

San important goal in restoring in- | IDIG7PAIPEOW IES 
tor confidence. It also recognizes | 
‘, iN many instances, the corporation | 


issue reports in more detailed | *The word DICTAPHONE 

: technical form to assist the expert | is the registered Trade-mark 
aalyst. But either of these groups might | o eempry - we 
misled if : . ¢ s : makers of Dictating Ma- 

if the method of accounting | chines and Accessories to 

niform within the industry and} which said Trade-mark is 


plainly set forth in the auditor’s| applied. 





Dictaphone Sales Corporation, 205 Graybar Building, New York, N.Y 
I would like to see your “Progress” portfolio 

Name . 

Company 

Address 
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certificate. The committee places great 
weight upon this certificate. 

With the coming of the SEC these 
certificates have assumed an importance 
that did not exist heretofore. They now 
serve as a hedge clause by which ac- 
countants may avoid possible suits and, 


“Genuine Parts” 


Motor makers are recognizing the independent garage as_ of genuine Ford parts. 
an important factor in replacement parts business, and 

4 < Co., sell them to fleet own 
a possible prod for their own dealers. 


LONG regarded as the automobile in- 
dustry’s illegitimate offspring, the inde- 
pendent repair and service station is 
coming into its own. Car manufacturers, 
eager to increase sales of genuine replace- 
ment parts, are recognizing officially a 
condition which they have known pri- 
vately for years: that the bulk of service 
work is done by neighborhood garages; 
that they are here to stay as the most im- 
portant factor in selling parts. 

In 1919 there were 8,500 independent 
garages and 30,000 car dealers. By 1928 
the proportion had changed to 40,800 
garages and 53,127 dealers. The latest 
count shows 63,000 large independent 
stations and only 38,402 dealers. Thus 
in 14 years the number of dealers in- 
creased 28%, the number of large inde- 
pendent stations 641%. 

These figures don’t count the thou 
sands of smaller service stations, garages, 
and other independent retail establish- 
ments, including so-called ‘‘alley shops,” 
which raise the total outlets, exclusive of 
new car dealers, to about 150,000 units. 

Best Jobs Lost 

A leading car manufacturer's survey 
of repair jobs in dealers’ service depart- 
ments and in independent stations re- 
vealed something far more disconcerting. 
Percentages of total jobs in each of 3 
age classes were: 


€ CE 


c Cc 

Age Dealers Independents 
Current Model {2 11 
1 Year Old 20 21 


3 Years or Older 20 44 


The point is that the big volume of 
replacement parts business is in older 
cars with high mileage. It is estimated 
that the owner of a car 1 year old spends 


$2 for parts; of a 2-year-old car $6; 
of a 3-year-old car, $10. And about $2 
is spent for labor for every $1 paid out 
for parts. 

The average automobile dealer sells 
$6,000-$7,000 worth of parts a year 
plus $12,000-$14,000 worth of labor. 
he gross profit from this business (not 
including sales of. accessories) pays 
62% of his entire overhead. Yet with 
all the recent merchandising help by 





at the same time, put the reader on 
guard regarding the basis upon which trained personnel, lack of con: 

the report was prepared. By stating just tacts with people who had | 

what was done by the auditors and what cars, and (most important of .\!) ; 
was not done they hang a red flag on ure to realize that service 

those things that the company might not car sales are primary factors 

like to have investigated by outside men. situation. 


car manufacturers, he never has been ery panel trucks equipp« 
able to secure more than 25%-30% of for storage of fast-movir ; 
the total volume. And much of this serving a territory within 5 
business is in the mew-car warranty about 50 miles. Emphasis ton: 
period, usually the first year following value of using genuine For 
purchase. 
Searching for reasons why its dealers inspectors. Parts may lool 
don't get more replacement ny busi- rigid inspection, when tol 
ness, a Detroit car maker asked 5,000 ten-thousandth of an i: 
owners why they went to independent means the difference bet 
garages. Fifty per cent gave conven- and poor performance 
ience—just around the corner instead 
of miles to a dealer's shop. Contrary ate super-service stations ( 











lack of adequate service facili: 











Letting Independents In 
While attempting to str en t 

dealers’ weak spots, man 

according independent stat 

place in the service pictur 

designated 600 dealers as 








at a long discount from th Moto: 






pendent repair shops. Th¢ 
parts delivery service, using 
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PRIDE OF ENGLAND—On the right rises the mighty hull of the new Cana - °° * 
—as yet nameless, but England expects “Victoria.” On the dock are of the - a 
boilers which will make the steam to generate its 200,000-odd horsepower. 
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PRIDE OF FRANCE—While Britain builds its great new ship, the Normandie, 
73,000-ton super-liner for the French Line, is being fitted out at St. Nazaire. Finished, 
the French expect to see her cut the northern Atlantic crossing to 4 days, capture 
the record now held on that run by the Germans. 


perhaps owning several stations Most 
valuable contribution of these stations 
dealer—intimate contact with 
is of prospective new car pur- 
nasers 
Other car manufacturers are alive to 
growing importance of the indc 
it service station Owner, are court- 
ng his favor by making it easier for 
m to get genuine parts, giving his 
mechanics free instruction in servicing 
their makes, merchandising help, and 
persuasive demonstrations of cooperative 
spirit 
Room for the Jobbers 
There is a strong hint in future plans 
of some car manufacturers that the pres- 
ent setup of distributing parts exclusively 
through new car dealers will not prove 
adequate in reaching all the desirable 
independent service stations, that sooner 
or later genuine parts will be distributed 
through independent parts jobbers, of 
whom there are 6,000 in the United 
Mates, as well as through dealers. 
Thousands of garages like to do all of 
their buying from one jobbing house, 
which often extends considerable credit, 
gives excellent delivery service from 
warehouses. The only way for the car 
manuiacturer to reach them is through 
jobbers. In most cases these jobbing 
are well organized, adequately 
efhciently operated, have wider 
ntact; with the stations than 


houses 
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car dealers because they handle a diver- 
sified line. Jobbers are likely to become 
a cog in car makers’ parts distribution 
within the next year 

Dealers will squawk loudly, but to no 
avail. Manufacturers are convinced that 
the only way to arouse some dealers to 
the value of their service parts business 
is to provide keener competition for 
them 

The dealer is supreme in the acces- 
sories field as distinguished from re 
placement parts. Strange to relate, the 
amount per new car spent for 
sories, particularly in the low-price field, 
has risen steadily during the depression 
Dealers realize now that they could have 
had that ($75-$90 per car) in 1929, 
if they had gone after the business 
Radios, heaters, spot lights, metal tire 
covers, seat covers are the most popular 
items. One car manufacturer will sell 
through its dealers over 100,000 radios 
for its cars this year 

The jobber has no place at present 
in the accessories merchandising scheme, 
probably won't have because sales are 
linked up almost entirely with new car 
sales While year 
sories of the previous year are added as 
standard equipment, their places are 
taken by new ones. Manufacturers are 
confident of their ability to think up 
new gadgets from year to year to in 
trigue the public. 
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New Products 


New things, new 
signs, new packages, new manu- 
facturing and marketing methods. 


ideas, new de- 
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ceived the idea of 
seam to relicve it of strain and prot 
it from wear. Over it, a thick cushi 
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vulcanized. Patents have been appli 
for. Goodrich will license agents, job 
bers and users to make the joint then 
selves after instruction All factory 
built endless belts will feature the new 
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No sooner has the Treasury 
gated its order prohibiting the 
liquor bottles than the Banner Bottle 
Breaker Co forward 
electric bottl 
soldiers of any sizc 


reuse oO! 


comes with 


breaker which takes dead 
from nips to mag 
nums and reduces them to glass gravel 
at the touch of a button Hotels and 
others who find that empties take up a 
' if broken 
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lot of room, and a lot of time 
up by hand, both 
machine, and sell the resulting broken 
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RCA subtly 
new Radio Tour map showing the loca 
tion of broadcasting stations here and 
abroad, and showing up tubc 
ance according to the way sets bring in 
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A NEW Bausch and Lomb microscope ts 
much lighter, has no enameling to wear 
off because it is made of black Bakelite 
Molded. Another new use of Bakelite is 
in beer coasters, replacing the tradition 

and oft-stained blotter discs. The coas 
available as a premium 
with the arms or 


crs are ten 
may be embossed 


slogan of the brewer 
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“KEEP ALERT"’ 


. KEEP UP WITH cy 


Problems you face today cannot be solved 

methods of yesterday. Tomorrow may b 
other problems. The new competition is : 
between products, it's between men. 


The man who wants to lead, the man who 


ing for his business or his job, must know - a 
going on. Must know what's latest and best are Ie 
methods, materials, machines. Must know the mee ie’ 
ing of new rules, new laws, new Codes. seores 
Your business paper is edited to help you in } _— 
job. To bring you the news of your industry r 
interpret this news in terms of its effect on p: -_ 
tion costs, labor conditions, markets, competition and — 
the other primary factors of business and industry these 

Your business paper has been giving special atter to buy 
tion to the modernization of plant and equipment nd re 
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The Japanese “Peril”’ 


Rather than dumping, it’s modernized plants, a new sales 
technique, and clever organization that have made Japan 
the exporters’ bogey. Threat to us has been overplayed. 


JAPAN has successfully played bogey 
man among exporters for nearly 4 years. 
First with rubber-soled shoes and electric 
light bulbs, then with textiles and cheap 
chemical products, lapanese merchants 
have penetrated new markets. 

It is a genuine threat. The manu- 
facturer who sits back cheered by the re- 
port that Japan, after all, hasn't in any 
one of these recent expanding years sold 
as much abroad as she did in 1926 or 
1929, is a sucker. Here's why: 

% Decline Between 
7—1926 and 1933—~ 


Ex ports Imports 
United States 65 68 
Canada 58 60 
Germany 50 58 
United Kingdom 44 44 


Japan 7 18 


Americans can view Japan's trade ex- 
pansion a good deal more calmly than 
some others, particularly the British, Ger- 
mans, and Dutch. The Japanese indus- 
try which has perhaps made the most 
striking gains is cotton textiles. Last 
year, for the first time, its 8 million 
spindles took from Britain's 50 millions 
first place in export of cotton piece 
goods. But in this expansion it has had 
to buy steadily increasing quantities of 
raw cotton from the United States. 

Better Export Market 

In 1929, our total exports to Japan 
ran to almost $260 millions, but were 
less than 5°% of all our sales abroad. Last 
year, though we sold Japan only $143 
millions worth of goods, a larger pro- 
portion of it was raw cotton, and total 
sales to Nippon ran to almost 9% of 
our exports. Over the same period, our 
purchases from the Japanese (impor- 
tantly silk) dropped from $432 millions 
to $111 millions, and from 10% to 9% 
of our total imports. If a few Japanese 
items have pos inroads in our market, 
their sales to us as a whole have de- 
clined. Trade in the first six months of 
this year shows our exports to Japan 
nearly 80% greater than a year ago, 
while our imports are up only 21%. 

If the United States has control of the 
electric light bulb and rubber shoe 

dumping” situation, not all countries 
have been as successful. Four factors are 
supposed to give the Japanese their com 
petitive advantage. Cheap labor comes 
first, though recent investigators claim 
that it has been overplayed by foreign- 
ers who are unaware of the semi-annual 
bonuses, heavy discharge allowances, and 
medical allowances manufacturers must 
pay. More important is the rapid mod 
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ernization which has taken place in 
Japan in the last 10 years. The war 
boom lasted in Japan only until Europe 
got back into normal production about 
1925. Then manufacturers got busy on 
a mechanization and modernization pro- 
gram. 

Supplementing this in 1930, the gov- 
ernment offered subsidies to various in- 
dustries, and provided credit at low in- 
terest rates through “special banks.” 

Finally the yen was peer the Where 
the dollar is still worth nearly 60% of 
its former gold exchange value, the yen 
is worth only a little more than 40% 
of its old value. 

Smart Selling 

But Nipponese manufacturers also 
have themselves to thank. The Deutsche 
Bergwerkzeitung recently pointed out to 
harassed German industrialists a bit of 
Japanese sales strategy: 

“Japan's rise as an exporter is based 
upon well-calculated changes in export 
trading methods. The English system, 
first practised 80 years ago—copied by 
all other industrial countries and still in 
operation—consists of sending samples 
abroad, which are followed by travelers 
who then take orders. The article is 
then manufactured to order, and shipped. 

‘Following Japan's industrial reor- 
ganization, she began sending experts 
to all countries that would be likely 
markets for Japanese goods. These ex- 
perts studied the import lists of the vari- 
ous countries for those products which 
Japan could duplicate, probably at a 
lower price. Samples were sent home. 
Similar goods were then produced and 
samples submitted to prospective cus- 
tomers with the assurance that a cargo 
was already on the way. Generally, be- 
fore the ship had arrived, its cargo was 
already sold and a new cargo had been 
ordered. Apart from the cheapness of 
the goods, this saving of time was also 
a powerful inducement to the importer. 

After New Markets 

‘The second principle followed by the 
Japanese was the search for new markets. 
The Japanese began to sell shoes made 
out of cloth and rubber to African Ne- 
groes for the price of a few bananas, and 
are now furnishing these countless mil- 
lions, who formerly walked barefoot, 
with new shoes 3 or 4 times a year.” 

German government statisticians have 
come to the conclusion that Japan's suc- 
cess is not based on “dumping” but on 
a clever structural organization of her ex- 
port trade. More than any other country, 
Japan must make her exports pay for 









her vitally necessary imports 
cessity has been made all th 
perative by such recent occu: 
the fall in the price of silk an 
military operations. 

The damage caused by Japa 
offensive has in many cases 
siderable, but it has also been \ 
overestimated. Her increased 
raw materials has done much 
the situation in many count: 
have been badly hit by the de; 

A decline of more than 5: 
raw silk imports from Japan | 
been countered in a small wa 
ports of novelty items. Last | 
amounted to only 5% of the 
our total Japanese imports. 
amazing cheapness of a few mi 
which has misled some Ameri 
lieve that the home market 
flooded with all kinds of ch N 
ponese goods. 

Abroad, exporters will need | 
their markets closely if they se! 
inexpensive merchandise whic! 
easily copied. The majority of « 
facturers of exports face no i 
threat from the Orient. 


Foreign-Held Shares 


Europeans are still buying Ameri- 


ean shares. 


DuRING several recent selling 
Wall Street, rumors have spr« 
Europe was liquidating security 
in the United States. While 
those who refused to believe 
peans—with their war scares 
denly hesitant recovery pros 
would rush to sell their holdings 
country, it is only recently 
were presented with quite cor 
evidence that they were right 
Washington, in its annual rx 
The Balance of International P 
of the United States in 1933,” 
that foreign holdings of commor 
of 52 American corporations 
nearly 79% last year. The study 


. reveals that foreigners bought $ 


lions of American securities. A 
ducting American repurchases 
own securities, this leaves a net 
sold abroad of $180 millions. ‘ 
dealers in shares, glancing hastily 
figures, judged it fair to dedi 
foreign holdings of American s 
probably exceeded $2 billions n: 
That the trend has continu 
year is evident from the report | 
released showing steady incre 
foreign holdings of U. S. Ste« 
mon. British-owned shares in 


nearly 28% in the second quart 
total of 135,190 shares. The 
for many years the largest foreigt 
ers of Steel shares, increased thei 
ings 13%. 
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Business Abroad 


Drought may draw pioneer lands of southern hemi- 
sphere powerfully into recovery drive. Business little 


affected by Hitler election. 


Britain cuts unfavorable 


trade balance. French agreement with Germany reopens 
woolen mills. Orient sees silver embargo in China. 


Europe 


ean News Bureau (IVireless)— 
sible shifts in the world wheat situ- 
tion, favoring the Southern hemisphere 
hose partially undeveloped markets are 
till seen by many business prophets as 
the key to world recovery, are indicated 
it the close of the International Wheat 
nference. Europe is far from dis- 
pleased with the prospect of Argentina’s 
getting, at the expense “{ the United 
es, about all the export allowance 
wants, creating new prosperity and 
ew markets there. It is recognized 
that the United States will share in that 
rosperity and assumed that the Ameri- 
uN heat delegation now in Buenos 
\ires will bargain for Argentine favors 
return for a share of the European 
eat market which the United States 
d until its potential exports for 
ear were cut by the drought from 
llion bushels to 10 million. Argen- 
wants 150 million bushels of that 
llion-bushel market, instead of the 
llion assigned her. 
Drought May Be Bullish 
There is a growing feeling that the 
ught, which has served Europe in the 
fashion, but not so badly, as it 
e United States, may thus be 
into a bullish factor of broad 
ation. This view is advocated 
pecially by those who cling to the 
that recovery comes from open- 
markets, causing new shifts in 
routes to regions where wealth 
e soil actually creates new values 
r human progress. 
he German election of last Sunday, 
ts 10% opposition vote, interested 
pean chancelleries, but had little 
t on business, as the support of 
had been assumed and widely 
unted. There is still apprehension 
the coming plebiscite in the Saar, 
Hitler refrains from making per- 
nal patriotic capital out of the situ- 
n. Germany is somewhat appre- 
ve of the possible effects of official 
resentment toward the “recalcitrants.” 
[he general upswing in world con- 
ions, as reported in private surveys 
le in the United States and cabled 
, finds appreciation on the part of 
pean business, but concern that 
merican revival is expected to trail so 
‘ar behind that of Europe. The summer 
lrums are as evident here as there, 
neral confidence in a fall upturn 
espread, and includes anticipation 
milar swing in the United States. 
tion of the Export-Import Banks 
shington is anticipated as an im- 
nt factor in foreign trade, and the 
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first move, in providing finance for a 
tobacco shipment to Spain, will be fol- 
lowed here with interest. 


Great Britain 


Reduction of “unfavorable” trade 
balance shown. Lancashiremen 
retaliate against Australian duties. 
Production control proposed tor 
herring industry. Railroads place 
equipment orders with settlement 
of the wage controversy. 


Lonnon (Cable) —Britain’s “unfavor- 
able” trade balance in July was clipped, 
as compared with June of this year, by 
over £4 millions, July exports rising 
10.9% to £33.2 millions, and imports ris- 
ing 8% to £58 millions. Exports of man- 
ufactures increased 3.1%. Chief increase 
in imports was in lumber—£1.8 millions. 
But the adverse trade balance is the low- 
est since July, 1933—which, however, 
fell only about £1 millions below the cur 
rent figure. Trade with India made a 
gratifying jump from £4.4 millions to 
£5.5 millions. 

A colorful phase of the overseas trade 
situation is the continuing ban of the Lan- 
cashire cotton mill towns on Australian 
products, in protest against Australian 
increases in tariffs on certain classes of 
Lancashire cotton goods. Lancashire 
calls the Australian move “absurd,” as 
it is designed ostensibly to help Austral- 
ian mills, of which only two exist. The 
tariff was raised once before, but had to 
be abandoned because of inability of the 
two mills to meet the demand for drills. 
The Lancashiremen point out bitterly 
that this Australian maneuver is a poor 
augury for the discussions of empire 
trade friendships due at the gathering of 
the Imperial premiers next year for the 
King’s Jubilee. 

German Debts Troublesome 

Another factor in British trade con- 
fusion was the decision of the Lancashire 
cotton manufacturers to hold off exports 
of cotton yarns to Germany until ar- 
rangements were made for payment ot 
some £500,000 due for previous ship- 
ments of Egyptian yarn, a matter which 
is reaching adjustment. 

Scotch herring markets might be 
helped by the German agreement, some 
thought, as before the war the Reich 
took a considerable quantity of the an- 
nual 2,400,000 barrels exports, a trade 
which has now dwindled to 800,000 bar- 
rels. That the herring question does not 
have much prospect of relief from nego- 


tiattons with the Germans is indicated 
however, by the sweeping recommend 
tion of the board appointed to study th 
question, that the government estab 
lish a “Herring Board” with an initial 
grant of £50,000, to be used in control! 
ng the catch and scrapping the fi 
surplus. 

Che railroads are resuming 
cussions regarding the creation 
machinery following t 


' 
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conciliation 
wage settlement. The relation 
the men and the executives ar 
by participants as cordial. 1] 
are stepping into the transport situatior 
with optimism now, and orders for ne 

equipment are being placed, the L.\L.S 
having ordered a total of over 6,400 
freight containers, suiting the British 
method of handling the door-to-door ce 
livery, Certain types of these container 

can be hoisted to any part of a building 
where work is in progress without bein 

unpacked. British railway traffic in suc! 
ontainers has increased 800° in the 


e describ 


} 
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past 8 years, 

The drought situation is serious, but 
only as a menace, and is not comparable 
in any way to that of the United States 
It is having its effect, however, in low 
ered production of foodstuffs and feed, 
and is expected to increase imports fi 
New Zealand, Australia, Argentin 
Brazil, Chile, and South Africa 

Business Signs Improve 

The stock market has been more cont 
dent, and Minister Runciman’s speec! 
promising further reduction of incom: 
taxes in April has had a definitely 
strengthening influence. Gilt-edged mo 
tor shares were stronger in anticipatior 
of success with 1935 models, and prelim 
inary public interest in the forthcoming 
annual show. The radio exhibition, just 
opening, has booked a good volume 
trade orders, which is taken as a furth 
sign of increased spending power 


Germany 


Business discounts Sunday’s elec- 
tion, but is uneasy over gov- 
ernment dislike of opposition 
strength. Metal restrictions prove 
irksome. Food imports rise. So 
do export needs. 


Bertin ‘Wireless)——DBDusiness shows 
indifference to Sunday’s plebiscite. The 
result had been anticipated and 
counted. However, it is realized that 
official disappointment over the increas 
in the percentage of opposition vote 
may lead to heavier dictatorial pressur: 
Contrary to seasonal trends, July im- 
ports were down 3%, due chiefly to re- 
strictions resulting in an 11% drop in 
raw materials. The shift of trade trom 
direct overseas imports to imports from 
European countries with clearing agree- 
ments is increasingly manifest New 
restrictions on the domestic use of im- 
ported metals are taken as indicative 
of the government’s resolution to pur- 
sue its policy of throttling imports 

The orders follow closely the methods 
of wartime curtailment of the use of 
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metal. Copper and nickel may not be 
used in house fittings, and copper ts 
also held back from use in many vari 
eties of wire and cables, as heavy im- 
ports of that metal were a_ serious 
factor in building up Germany’s present 
high import balance and cutting down 
foreign exchange. When the copper 
was coming in in heavy quantities, it 
was assumed abroad that it was for 
military use, carrying out the analogy 
to wartime control. Tin and mercury 
are under sharp restrictions, and the 
former may not be used in coating 
household utensils unless the articles 
made are to come in direct contact with 
foodstuffs. 
Exchange Situation Serious 

The foreign exchange tangle is im- 
mensely serious in the German situ- 
ation today. Unpaid commercial debts 
now pass 100 million reichsmarks, and 
an increasing number of exporters to 
Germany demand cash. Dr. Schacht 
is stimulating discussion of ways of 
increasing exports, in the face of the 
dwindling exchange supply, and bases 
his hopes of acceptance of such plans 
on the fact that exports take only 10% 
of German production and that the re- 
strictions on the use of imported mate- 
rials have never affected the export 
industries, which can still use imported 
materials which they re-export 

The shift of German trade in the first 
half of the year, from a favorable bal- 
ance of 291 million reichsmarks to an 
unfavorable balance of 216 millions, 
leaves a devastating trail, for 134 mil- 
lions of the total 507 millions shift is 
due to the drop in Russian trade, and 
to other losses in all Europe excepting 
Great Britain, Italy and Denmark, to 
which countries exports for this period 
were above 1933. Holland, which had 
t favorable balance with Germany, has 
added to Berlin’s concern by setting up 
1 compulsory clearing-house system 
hetween the two countries 

The internal situation remains diffi 
cult economically with the problem of 
adjustment bound to grow increasingly 
serious, unless the export trade can be 
improved and easing of restrictions on 
imports allows the entry of food and 
supplies which already begin to be 
needed. Imports of foodstuffs rose 
from 84 million reichsmarks in June to 
99 millions in July. Abandonment of 
the labor camps which have kept a 
large proportion of German youth occu- 
pied and fed will add to the unemploy 
ment total, 


France 


Concern shown over Belgian bank- 
ing relief plan. German agree- 
ments in effect. Steel cartel selling 


combine tempts new members. 


Paris (]Vireless)—Silver nationaliza- 
tion in America, dropping the dollar 
against the franc, and a stepping aside 
of the British Equalization Fund to 


allow the pound to sink further against 
gold currencies gave Paris a new cas« 
of jitters 


The inner meaning of ex- 
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OIL IN GERMANY—Always dependent on foreign supplies, Germ 


the new oil fields in Westphalia will amount to something. 


spring, over 1,000 tons a day have been produced. 


change movements is still hidden, but 
France sees each fresh monetary shiit 
as a threat to force her off the gold 
standard. 
Belgium’s RFC 

Paris is concerned over the lack of 
liquidity of the Belgian banks as re- 
vealed by the government plan. This 
provides that, after segregation of com- 
mercial from investment banking, a 
transfer of slow commercial credits shall 
be achieved by having the banks guaran- 
tee 41% interest to a special corporation 
which will deliver in exchange 3% gov- 
ernment-guaranteed bonds acceptable as 
collateral by the National Bank. This 
14% interest spread is held sufficient to 
amortize half the principal in 20 years 
rhe plan is criticized here as inflationary 
and as tending to eventual overloading 


of the Central Bank with non-liquid 
assets, endangering the Belgian franc. 
The Belgians hold, however, that this 


‘National Company for Industrial 


new 
Credit” program will both give reliet 
to debts and allow the National Com- 


pany to set up a reserve to cover losses 
on bad debts—or, as stated, to amortize 
the whole with assurance of success. 
The hope is that confidence will be 
restored and the immense sums of money 
now hoarded will be tempted out into 
productive investment. The setup is 
compared here to the RFC in the United 
states. 

The German situation and German 
credit continue to be matters of prime 
concern. The Franco-German trade 
and financial agreements signed July 28 
seem momentarily to have settled most 
differences between the two countries. 
A clearing-house for all payments is 
now established in Paris, to handle all 
transfers and deduct from receipts made 
in payment for German goods 15.75% 








for payment of coupons of D 
bonds held by French cit 
June 15, the balance going 
account in the Reichsbank 
proportion of German imy 
French imports is to be pr 
Regulation of cotton spinnit 
worked out in the 3 princip 
the North, Normandy, 
through local ents 
rally on a proposed 12-hour 
ruption per shift and pet 
situation approximates that 
States as 80% of the 1 
restrictions and 20°;—the 1 
plants—oppose. Woolen 1 
evived through the Fra 
agreements just referred t 


; and woolens, among ot 


agree! 


wine 
are assured markets in Gert 
change for assurance to 1] 
markets here for German d 
Steel Cartel Tackles Sales 


Sales combines on sheet 1 
international steel cartel are } 
and prices are being raised 
foreign markets, leading oft 
mark and the Near East 
bine plan affects only the 
members of the internat 
France, Germany, Belgiw 
bourg, but the Czechs, Austr! 
and Hungarians are being urg 
in, and some are ready to 
cess of the cartel in eliminati 
ing competition and price-cutt 
14 months existence is cited, 
having gone up from £2 3s 1 
f.o.b. Orders are “normal” 
season of the year. 

The Mathis-Ford 
consummated with Mathis as 
and Dollfus, of Ford, as | g 
director, the board having 3 F: 
Mathis members. 
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Latin America 


Reciprocity treaty season about to 
be opened with arrival of Brazil- 
ian Ambassador. Brazil is key log 
in trade jam. Argentine prospects 
are brightened by world wheat situ- 
ation. Financial picture improves. 


New Brazilian Ambassador Aranha, en 
via Europe to Washington, will 
:py an important place in negotia- 
of American reciprocity treaties 
to follow the Cuban treaty, which 
1 down the ways this week. A Co- 
lombian treaty may precede the Brazilian 
ne, but actually a Brazilian agreement 
is the key log in the whole Latin Ameri- 
can trade jam which Washington hopes 
the new treaties will break. 
To Spread Brazil’s Balance 
Brazil, alone in Latin America, has 
had a continuing favorable balance of 
trade with United States, and negotiators 
in Washington are planning, behind the 
to work out arrangements by 
which Brazilian coffee bills on the 
nited States will be used to pay for Bra- 
in imports from Argentina and per- 
from other Latin American coun- 
This would spread through much 
f South America the balance in favor of 
that continent which appears in the to- 
talled statistics but actually exists chiefly 
n Brazil. If this can be worked out, the 
\rgentine, treaty will come up for nego- 
tiation late this year. Washington 
ls its completion will be the most im- 
portant move following the successful 
n of Brazilian negotiations. 
Brazil is a bright spot now, on account 
f the coming close of the long drive to 
tabilize the coffee market. The coffee 
truction plan is nearing completion 
the crop this year was just short 
enough to help, not the catastrophic blow 
“planned agriculture” which the 
\merican drought was to AAA. 
\rgentina is, however, the chief poten- 
tial gainer from changed world agricul- 
tural conditions, as retirement of the 
United States from wheat export mar- 
kets this year will allow that country, 
h its heavy wheat carryover, to take 
iull advantage of the new “free” wheat 
market for the next quarter grudgingly 
wccepted by other wheat-exporting 
ons at London. 
Strikes to Be Discounted 
Fears of a strike of longshoremen at 
Buenos Aires sent wheat up slightly in 
verpool, but this is probably only spec- 
ulative and incidentally helps Argentine 
growers, The great ports of the Rio de la 
Plata and the open seaports of La Plata 
nd Bahia Blanca provide many outlets 
besides Buenos Aires and the strike, even 
it comes, should not hinder exports. 
he exchange situation in Argentina 
's now due for early relief, but this has 
een delayed slightly while Banco de la 
m clears up its overcommitments. 
rts that import permits have been 
1 importers of all American 
ls are authoritatively controverted ; 
essities” are entering easily, espe- 
ly lumber, and easing of the exchange 
uation should open Argentina wider 


scenes, 
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to other imports from the United States. 
There is a growing expectation that Ar- 
gentine corn and, perhaps, meat and even 
wheat may be brought into North Ameri- 
can ports this winter in 
quantities, promising an important ps) 
chological effect on the acceptance 
American exports in Argentina. 

Chile is improving steadily, with 
mands for nitrate growing, and the pos 
bility that official and “free” exchang: 
markets will approach even more closel) 
carrying out the trend seen already i 
similar figures in other countries whic! 
have already resulted in wiping t 
“bootleg” markets and establishing free 
exchange markets in Brazil and virtu- 
ally in Argentina. 

Finances Clearing Up 

Of prime significance is the settlement 
of Dominican debt payment plans, which 
has hung fire for nearly a year since ne 
gotiations were renewed with the setting 
up of the Foreign Bondholders Protec- 
tive Council headed by J. Reuben Clark 
It restores in full force the convention of 
1924 with the receiver of customs col- 
lecting for the benefit of bondholders and 
amortization payments resumed. The 
plan is held to be a forerunner of similar 
settlements with other Latin American 
nations, and adds much to prestige of the 
government-sponsored council. Argen- 
tine government bonds, virtually the only 
group whose record is entirely clear in 
Latin American fields, are firming up 
definitely, apparently on prospects of an 
improved export situation forecast by 
the drought in the northern hemisphere. 


- ] ~~ by 
considerabie 


Far East 


American silver plans cause 
worry. Chinese Eastern Railway 
bargaining not so threatening as 
reported. Japanese trade im- 
proves, including cotton goods to 
South America. 


IMMEDIATE reflection of the silver 
nationalization program of the United 
States has been a revival of the agita- 
tion for restrictions on exportations of 
that metal from China. Already, in 
anticipation of some move that would 
tend io draw silver out of China and 
force such an embargo, large quantities 
of the metal have been transferred to 
London. 

It is held that a drawing away of 
silver would tend to depress prices in 
China, since these are expressed in sil- 
ver. For centuries, the Orient has been 
an important buyer of the metal. Esti- 
mated holdings of silver in China and 
India run to from 10 billion to 15 bil- 
lion ounces. Those who would embargo 
its export from the East point out that, 
although such a movement would give 
China and India foreign buying power 
expressed in dollars or gold, they would 
be obtaining this at the expense of silver 
stocks, instead of by the export of com- 
modities and manutactures. This would 
not increase production and employ- 
ment; would hinder, instead of improve, 
the prospects of a trade-building rise 


in the standard of 
the amorphous social 
China, rising silver prices would at 
directly 


living—althoug 


organizat 


attect only tl 


probably 
4 


ities and trading centers. 
American Silver Control Vital 
Whatever the dangers ot an out 1 
it any large quantity ot silver i 
that quarter, t possibi es 
1 trade with the ¢ 


an immediate ett 


" 


looked as 
trie ive situat ! 
plan is kept in contr 
valued and the | i! 
United State 
million ounces 
of a market for gh 
important tactor in world trad 
Discussi« the price 
Chinese Eastern Railway have 
acrimonious but probably not a 
acing as might be gathered from 
press, particularly the press of Moscoy 
rhe Russians cut their price for a halt 
interest from Y625 millions to Y160 mil 
lions, while the Japanese raised thet 
offer from ¥50 millions (which th 
Soviet held to be “not serious”) to ¥120 
millions, where they held firm. Ther 
has been talk of Japanese confiscation 
and ensuing war, but the obvious relu 
tance of both countries to join i 
at this time is probably as safe an insur 
It is expected that 


' 
SLUVET 1th! 


ms over 


ance as is needed, 
the negotiations will approach 
tion within a few weeks—and it 
not be lost sight of that the 
offer includes taking two-thirds ot 
payment in Japanese 

Japanese imports of raw cotton from 
India were 1,620,000 bales for the first 
7 months of the year, the quota of Japa- 
nese exports of cotton piece goods to 
India being based on this figure. 

Japan’s Cotton Trade 

Japanese exports and imports both 
increased during the first half-year, but 
the untavorable balance was cut to 
¥178,591,000, a drop of ¥33,610,000, 
as compared with the same period last 
year, in a total trade movement of 
¥2,263,653,000. Cotton cloth 
were up 22% in volume and 26% in 
value, increasing in all markets except 
China, Australia, and British India, 
Exports to South America were 56 mil- 
lion yards, an increase of 30 million 
yards over last year’s corresponding 
period. China’s boycott was felt in a 
decrease of 40 million yards, to less than 
31 million yards for the period, Chinese 
losses were partly offset by increased 
purchases in Manchukuo and Dairen, 
and by substantially larger sales to the 
Dutch East Indies, Egypt, and South 
America. Sugar sales to China, cut by 
the boycott, have taken a recent spurt 
due to purchases that had been post- 
poned on expectations of a reduction 
in the Chinese tariff, which did not 
come off. China is expected to take 
140,000 tons of Japanese sugar in the 
current year. 

The Japanese budgetary showing of 
a heavy deficit in the recent treasury 
report did not affect quotations of gov- 
ernment bonds, but has apparently had 
considerable influence in swinging pub- 
lic opinion against increased military 
and naval expenditures. 
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Money and the Markets 


Financiers, resurveying monetary situation, see United 
States trading gold for silver, measure possible silver 
purchases. Stocks rally, bonds weaken. Treasury looks 


to private investors to provid 


ment securities. 


Money and Banking 


Witrn the evident completion of the 
government’s most recent change in out 
monetary system, financiers are measur 
ing results, testing possibilities. It is 
generally agreed that the nationalization 
of silver has removed the threat of a 
more drastic inflation for the time being 
and that the proba ble purchases of silver 
by the Treasury and ithe probable issu- 
ance of silver certificates will not be 
sufficiently large to upset the bond and 
money markets prior to the fall financ- 
ing. On the other hand, talk of stabili 
zation at any time in the near future is 


looked upon as wish-thinking 
Great Britain has made new unofficial 


proposals to our government looking 
toward = stabilization But she insist 
that the United States return definitely 
to the gold standard first. Thereupon, 
her tentative offers provide, she will 
make up her mind at what price she 


will fix the pound in gold, what relation- 
hip the pound will bear to the dollar. 
Reports from Washington indicate 
that there is no chance of our stabilizing 
on gold in the near future. Officials 
there are inclined to laugh at the British 
proposal, pointing out that an acceptance 


»a wider market for govern- 


whip hand in 
determining manufacturing to 
compete with us in foreign markets. 
Chey also contend that there is de facto 


would give England the 


costs 


its 


if not de jure stabilization now. By 
importing and exporting gold we have 
moderated exchange fluctuations. Lack 


of stabilization and unwillingness to re- 
deem dollars in gold, they insist, is not 
operating against international trade, al- 


though failure to achieve these two 
things may act in restraint of domestic 
confidence. 

\s to silver, the present thought of 
the government is that it is pertectl 


willing to accept a considerable amount 


of silver in place of gold. This would 


make for a better world distribution of 
gold and for an increase in the world 
price of silver. The United States 


stabilization fund had to keep on buying 
gold to hold down the exchange value 
of the dollar. Now it is buying silver 
instead and permitting gold to flow out. 
Under the present setup, all silver used 
by our industries must be imported and 
these imports add to the international 
effect of the Treasury’s purchases, ex- 
pand possible gold exports 

The current trends in foreign ex- 
change indicate that a resumption of 


large-scale exports ol g Id 
long delayed. At present k 
become profitable for bank 

from the Treasury and to 

gold countries. Shipment 
ippear particularly likely 

of French fran 





advance 







to a point that would 
cost, insurance, and freight 
ing of gold for silver that 
talked about ever since the 
tion started may now be 
ality. 

The amount of silver tr 
the Treasury under the nat 
order to date is about 33 mil] 







This total will probably 

lots are deposited, but mar 

ful that it will reach the 
mate of 200 million ounce ( 
with buying under the Sil 











\ct, believed to be in e: 
million ounces, acquisitior 
mined silver and earlier | 






tionalization is expected to br 






ury silver to above 1 billior 
Possible Silver Purchase. 
How much additional sil\ 






purchased to bring the total 







25% of our metallic reser 
under the act, depends part 
much gold mav be lost in the 












process and partly on the 

be given to the silvet \\ 
ent gold stock and the present 
$1.29 an ounce for silver 

1 billion ounces of silver 
quired. But the pressure foe 
ation of silver in line wit! 
ation of gold is growing 





ratio between the two metals t 
tary purposes was 16 to l. W 
devaluation this was changed t 
\ return to the 16 to 1 rel 
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would lift the monetary value of silver 
$2.18 an ounce and, at this valuation, 
[Treasury would only have to pur- 
188 million ounces more to bring 
holdings up to 25% of the metal- 
reserves. 

Under his new assignment, Eugene 
Black, the retiring governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, will take on a job 

hich the governor of the board is pre- 
| from doing by the office routine. 
ng has been a Washington idea 

that much would be accomplished were 
sible for the head of the Reserve 
to have closer personal contact 
the country’s bankers and to estab- 
liaison between them and _ those 
msible for public policy. Duties of 
governor's office, however, make 
sible any extensive travel or the 
ion of more than a small propor- 
f office hours to outside callers, 
1 coordinating activities. 

\ir. Black, however, will have none 

hese handicaps. He remains the 
nal head of the Atlanta bank but, 
r his new assignment, he will de- 
little more time to that particular 
than he has been devoting to it 
he became governor of the system 
time will be devoted principally to 
ntact job. 


Bonds 


bond market developed a mixed 

| this week. With trading excep- 
nally heavy, high-grade issues worked 
r while the more speculative bonds 
inced. Despite evidences of Treas- 
support, U. S. governments dipped 
many of the federal-guaranteed 

ls were dragged further below par. 
statement of the reporting member 
nks for Aug. 15 shows an increased 
ling of government securities but 
‘ations are that the banks now have 
their portfolios almost all the long- 
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term Treasury issues that they want at 
the present time, and that they are ten 
ing to become fearful of possible losst 
through a decline in market quotation 
Spreading Government Issues 

In order to overcome this undue con 
centration of federal bonds in institu- 
tional hands, the Treasury has been 
investigating a number of schemes to 
obtain a wider distribution of its issues 
among private investors. As yet, no 
satisfactory plan has been developed but 
others are still being drawn with the 
thought that they might be of assistanc: 
in marketing the large new offering 
expected next month. The difficulti: 
encountered in making an appeal to the 
average private investor center around 
the rate of return. Experts estimate 


i 
i 


hat, other things remaining unchanged, 


lal, 

a 4% yield would be necessary to attract 
the general public, whereas the sam 
bonds might be sold to institutions on a 
The Treasury would like to 
see its bonds more widely held, but it 
is doubtful if it would be willing t 
pay the additional 1% for the privilege 
While full tax exemption would spread 
the lower-coupon bonds to wealthy in- 
vestors, Congress has denied the Treas- 
ury the right to make its issues fully tax- 
exempt, thereby limiting their invest- 
ment appeal. 

Some bond men have advanced the 
suggestion that the Treasury make use 
of the distributive facilities available 
through the investment banking houses 
scattered throughout the country. For 
a relatively small commission, these 
houses would call the attention of almost 
every investor in America to the issue 
and secure far more small sales than by 
any other practicable method. This 
would also keep these organizations 
actively functioning, ready for the siz- 
able corporation bond issues that will 
probably constitute the next stage of the 
recovery. 

New corporation bond issues are now 


3% basis. 


cre eee. | agro FF 


being held back, not by the condition 
of the market but by the expense and 
loss of time involved in obtaining reg 
tration. The best opinion in Wall Street 
is that the Securities and Exchang 
Commission will correct this condit: 
by authorizing the use of simplified reg 
istration statements adapted to the ne« 
of each group of industry and that this 
authorization will be made as soon as the 
SEC completes its plans for stock ex 
change control and has time to cor 
sider this phase of its probl 


em 


Stocks 
Stocks extended their recovery thi 
week, moving above the highest level 
recorded during the 4 weeks preceding 
Even trading picked up after an unusu- 
ally dull session on Monday and broker 
talked hopetully of an improvement in 
public interest. Some even held it to bx 
the long-awaited fall upturn 

It is interesting to note that the re 
covery coincided with the publication 
this country of Major L. L. B. Anga 
pamphlet with the appealing title “TI 
Coming American Boom.” The au 
a voung London stockbroker wit! 
reputation for hitting it rht tat 


definitely that the rise will begin bet 


the end of the summer of 1934 
bases this contention upon a study ot t 
monetary phases of the New Deal 
upon a belief that reflation has alrea 
begun to work 

Although thi tudv contai 
curious errors, indicating the difficult 
of a detailed analy ; at so long a rang 
and although it says little regarding t 
probable effect of the monetary chat 
upon sto k price that has not al: 
been said many times by financial 
ers on this side of the water, “The ¢ 
ing American Boom” is likely to | 
a greater effect on our markets tl 
anvthing that | recently been w te 
here Its influence mav well be ! 


to that of Edgar Lawrence Smit! 


crash classic, “Common Stocl is | 
Term Investments.” By calling th 
lic’s attention forcefully to tl 
possibilities of securities, it might « 


help to make its predictions c 
Advises “Rubbish” 
Major Angas recommends, to t 
who follow him in the belief that a boo 
is coming, that they avoid sound inve 
ment stocks and concentrate their put 
chases on “rubbish.” This unorthodox 
suggestion has been severely criticized, 
but, granted his assumption of an 
tended rise, is perfectly sound 
history of stock prices shows that on a 
percentage basis, the cats and dog 
always advance more rapidly during a 
boom—and fall even quicker in a crash 
These are the shares of the marginal 
companies, the concerns that can mal 
money only when times are exceptionall 
good, and their stocks are priced a 
bottom levels during a depression when 
there seems little chance that they will 
ever be on a profit basis again. Such 
purchases, however, can hardly be con- 
sidered as investments. They constitute 
an outright gamble on the correctness 
of the forecast made by Major Angas 
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need to know what is going on in 
For that they 


their own business. 


have their business papers. 





They also need to know what is 
going on in all business, and what 


is happening outside 


which may affect them. 


For this they have Business Week, 


of the external trends and events 


which affect business. 
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Editorially Speaking— 


.. Motors apparently looks for 
business in 1935. Its Fisher Body 
a will spend $3 millions for new 

nt, an addition to the Cleveland 

nd rearrangement of plants serv- 

evrolet branch assembly units 

mut the country. About half the 

is being spent for new presses, 

ig the largest triple action presses 
built. Chevrolet will erect its 

ssembly plant at Baltimore, with 

al capacity of 80,000 cars and 
to employ 1,500 men. 


Forp, too, has plans for the 

will spend $54 millions to double 

ower capacity of the Dearborn 

Extension of Ford steel-making 

tivities is the reason for this expendi- 

re, probably the largest capital invest- 
ent in the industry in many years. 


ost American cities have too much 
urage capacity for the cars they possess. 
Only 6 cities out of 63 have a space 
shortage, the rest have a surplus, prelim- 
nary figures of a Bureau of Foreign 
ad Domestic Commerce survey indicate. 
jutomobiles reported in the 63 cities 
umbered 1,163,404. Dwelling struc- 
tures with garages totaled 1,019,073, and 
the garages had room for 1,443,964 
nachines 
CuicaGo lost 3.59 of its population 
during the last 4 years, if a tabulation 
by CWA is to be accepted. It gives the 
residents of the city Jan. 9, 1934, as 

58,518, which contrasts with the fed- 
cral decennial census as of April 1, 1930, 
f 3,376,438, or a decrease of 117,920. 
The shrinkage is chiefly among non- 
family population. Single men and wo- 
nen presumably moved back to their 
rural homes. Many families went to 
suburban and outlying metropolitan sec- 
tions in order to take advantage of 
neaper rentals. . 


OBSERVING the tides sweeping irre- 
ustibly in and out twice a day, many 
nen in many centuries have been fas- 
inated with the problem of harnessing 
this power. It has been done here and 
there in a small way. But the most am- 
oitious project of the kind ever con- 
ived was the elaborate plan developed 
Dexter P. Cooper and his famous 
engineer brother, Hugh Cooper, to de- 
‘clop electric power from the tides of 
the Passamaquoddy in Maine. The 
“Coopers have been trying to get a loan 
' $47 millions from PWA. Secretary 
ickes’ trip to Maine last week gave rise 
‘0 rumors that he was interested. The 
Board of Review some time ago re- 
ported that the development would cost 
more than to put up hydro-electric plants 
ideveloped rivers in Maine, per- 
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haps more than steam power on the New 
England coast. Besides, it found there 
was no demand for huge new blocks of 
power in that region, and doubted if it 
was a favorable location for aluminum 
and stainless steel manufactures, as pro- 
posed. But nobody questioned that the 
tides could be harnessed there. Obstacles 
are economic, not physical 


SPEAKING of Mr. Ickes, apparently he 
has just beaten the redoubtable politi- 
cian, Mr. Farley, at Farley's own game. 
The Postmaster General and Dispenser 
of Patronage Extraordinary disapproved 
Mr. Ickes’ recommendation that Dean 
John Wellington Finch be named direc 
tor of the Bureau of Mines. The Presi- 
dent didn't have time to referee the 
inter-Cabinet scrap until he got back 
from his trip, but now he has ruled for 
Ickes. Dr. Finch will bring a strongly | 
international point of view to the bureau. | 
He is a scientist, a student of the eco- | 
nomics of the mining industry. 





A BRACER for the brewing industry's | 
code of fair competition was a district | 
court decree which denied Schlitz Brew- | 


ing Co. the right to install in Chicago 
retail establishments 100 Neon signs ad- 
vertising its products. The code permits 
signs costing $400 to be furnished by 
brewers if the signs were under uncan- 
cellable orders before the code’s effective 
date, Dec. 5, 1933. The Schlitz signs 
had a purchase price of $385, but in- 
stallation costs raised this considerably 
above $400. The decree forces Schlitz 
to dismantle 22 signs already put up, 
enjoins installation of 78 others which 
have been contracted for purchase. 


Most banks in the Philadelphia Fed- 
eral Reserve district would like to have 
the postal savings system of the federal 
government abolished. A mail referen- 
dum of the banks revealed 602 favored 
abolition of the system, 97 wanted it re- 
tained, while 35 never voted. The 602 
thought federal legislation guaranteeing 
bank deposits had made postal savings 


unnecessary. 


CONSUMERS, too, have a right to picket 
—so holds a Supreme Court justice in | 
New York City. In an effort to force 
down bakery prices, a consumers’ strike 
group (reportedly of radical leanings) 
took up the march before several Bronx 
bakeries. Indignant, the bakers sought a 
court restraining order. But the justice 
said them nay, observing that the right 
to protest peacefully “is one to be 
cherished and not to be proscribed in 
any well-ordered society.” It is thought 
this is the first picketing case to be de- 
cided in court that was not concerned 





with labor demands. 








Hotel Lafayette, Washingtoo, D. C., and 
Mr. J effersoa L. Ford, Jr., President 





“Iron Fireman 


50% 


at Hotel Lafayette” 
says Mr. Jefferson L. Ford, Jr. 


Alert management adopts new, scien 

tiic methods. Income is increased, 

outgo reduced. The margin between 

these two is profit. This explains the 

success of Mr. Jefferson L. Ford, Jr., 

in the hotel business. Thoughtful and 
attentive to the comfort of his guests, Mr. Ford is 
also quick to recognize new methods of reducing 
cost. When he can improve service and reduce 
costs at the same time, he feels he has done a stroke 
of good business. 

“Having installed Iron Fireman burners in 
hotel that I managed before taking over The 
Lafayette,” writes Mr. Ford, “and finding that they 
reduced the expenses about 60 per cent, I concluded 
that I should obtain like savings here. I did so and 
reduced our expenses at The Lafayette 50%.” 

Iron Fireman automatic coal burners are in 
operation in almost every conceivable firing appli 
cation from house furnaces to 250 h.p. high pressure 
boilers. With low priced coal they provide an 
intensity of heat and a uniformity of control unex 
celled by any other automatic fuels. And Irom Fire- 
man operation costs 15%, to 50%, less than band firing 
or other automatic fuels. 

Learn what Iron Fireman can do for you. Simply 
ask for a free survey and estimate. The facts may 
surprise you. Iron Fireman Mfg. Company, Port 
land, Cleveland, Toronto. Dealers everywhere 


IRON FIREMAN 


AUTOMATIC Self com FIRING 


IRON FIREMAN MPG. CO 
SOLOW. 106th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
C) Please survey my beating plant 

0) Home ( Business 


() Send | iteracure 
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A “Business” 


Secretary Wallace has the habit of saying 
bluntly what he thinks, and since what he 
thinks is pretty apt to be common sense, he 
often spreads consternation. 

This time he has stirred up a storm of pro- 
test. He practically laid impious hands on 
the Flag. Well, anyway, he ventured to dep- 
recate the Merchant Marine, and as every- 
body knows, it is the Merchant Marine which 
keeps our Flag from Vanishing from the 
High Seas. But this crude fellow from Iowa 
suggested that, instead of increasing govern- 
mental aid to sea shipping, it might be a good 
idea to let foreigners do some of our freight 
carrying. In that way, they might earn some 
money with which to buy American goods. 
We have to accept some kind of imports if 
we are going to sell anything abroad at all, 
and perhaps this would be as good a kind 
as any. We seem, the Secretary remarked 
drily, to have no great natural advantages 
over the foreigners in this particular trade. 

He was thinking perhaps of the $10,325 a 
pound we have been paying for carrying mail 
from Gulf ports to Helsingfors and Saloniki, 
or the $10,000 for carrying one sack of mail to 
Russia, or the $2,377 a pound to carry mail 
from our Pacific Coast to Tampico—the mail 
* being 4 weeks slower than if sent overland. 
All this subsidy is set forth as absolutely 
necessary to keep American ships in service. 
To a plain Iowan, this probably looks like 
the kind of business you would be glad to 
let your competitor have. 

But of course, the Secretary is incredibly 
naive. So is anyone else who thinks the op- 
eration of ocean steamships is a business. It 
is not a business; it is not run on business 
principles; its owners do not invest in it with 
any idea of earning profits in the ordinary 
business way. They embark upon huge ex- 
penditures at a time when every business in- 
stinct would teach them not to put vast sums 
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of new capital into expansion. They 
lines where freight and travel arc 
tably slim, and always will be. 
The truth is, of course, that our merchant 
marine, like all others, is a part of the navy. 
The great liners are made for use as trans. 
ports or plane carriers; War and Navy De. 
partment experts dictate features of the de. 
sign of every ship built. They are built when 
there already are more ships than the volun 
of travel or freight will support, because na. 
tional defense plans call for them. There js 
no use trying to apply business princin'es to 
such ships, any more than there is in ‘ving 
to figure out how to make a battleship pay. 
But business men of this country ought to 
insist that the merchant marine be labeled 
just what it is—naval auxiliary. Whatever 
subsidy is necessary ought to be paid openly 
as subsidy, charged to Army and Navy ap- 
propriations. The mails should be carried on 
a strictly business basis, at a rate approximat- 
ing what the service is worth—but little 
higher, say, than for express on -he same ship. 
That is the only way the abuses will ever 
be stopped. When the whole subsidy system 
is based on a dishonest pretense, who would 
be surprised at whatever happens in the way 
of extravagance and worse? Once the mer- 
chant marine is studied frankly as an arm 
of defense, its cost can be intelligently 
weighed, its development intelligently di- 
rected. It may be worth $25 millions a year. 
But it is highly doubtful that the money 
ought to be apportioned as it now is, or that 
the ships ought to be run on some of the 
routes they now use. Indeed, the most intelli- 
gent thing to do with some of them might be 
to lay them up, against a day of need. 
The shipping “business” needs a good de- 
bunking and housecleaning. 
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